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PLECKER’S CORRUGATED 
EXPANDING CONDUCTORS 


Have no cross seams 


Are made of galvanized iron 
Will not burst when filled with ice 
Are furnished in handy 10 foot lengths 


Give these merits your consideration—just think them over and 
you will realize that 


PLECKER’S CORRUGATED EXPANDING CONDUCTORS 


will bring you more business and not only satisfied, but grateful 
customers. You will understand why 


PLECKER’S CORRUGATED EXPANDING CONDUCTORS 


are so enthusiastically recommended and lay the foundation 
for greater profits. 


Don’t procrastinate. Many a good opportunity has been lost by 
unnecessary delay. Write to us at once for circulars and price list. 


THE CLARK-SMITH HARDWARE COMPANY 


Peoria, Illinois 


(eee 








ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, PAGES 68 and 69 
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BE PREPARED 
BE PREPARED 


BE PREPARED 


For the demand for the Best, Simplest, Most 
Practical Wick Oil Stove ever produced. 


Of course it’s the 


QUICK MEAL 


With QUICK MEAL WICK OIL STOVE 
with step~—-Cooking and Baking can be done 
at same time. Two top cooking burners on 
top. Two burners under step. 


The Glass Founts enable you to see quantity 
of oil in fount. 





Blue Porcelain enameled burner drums. 


RINGEN STOVE COMPANY 


Div. of American Stove Co. 
ome Endiane Berens 825 Chouteau Avenue Write for Catalogue 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


SELLS LIKE HOT CAKES 


STRONG LANGUAGE is not needed to sell DANGLER STOVES. They speak 


for themselves on points of convenience, economy and durability. 


When You Sell 


DANGLER 


WICK BLUE FLAME 
OIL STOVES | 


A demonstration is usually all that is necessary to 
make the sale. If you must use talk, the DANGLER 
has the talking points. 









































Get in line for your share of the wave of national prosperity. It means Immediate Profils. 
Aside from Immediate Profits you will hold the future good will of the customer to 
whom you sella DANGLER OIL STOVE. Catalogue and Prices cheerfully sent 


on request. 


DANGLER STOVE COMPANY 


Cleveland Division American Stove Company Clevelana 























ESTABLISHED 1880 


Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Interests 
PuBLISHED Every SATURDAY 





Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITs Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PostaGE Palrp $2.00 
ForREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR PosTAGE Paip $4.00 CANADA ONE YEAR PostaGE Palp $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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Every sheet metal contractor in Illinois who can 


possibly do so should arrange to attend the Third An- 


Come to nual Convention of the Master Sheet 
Ilinois Metal Contractors’ Association of Illi- 
Sheet Metal ; 


Contractors’ 201s, which will be held April 5 and 6, 
Convention at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 

As a pure matter of self-interest—entirely apart 
from the friendships and pleasures which are two of 
the natural results of such attendance—no sheet metal 
contractor in Illinois who aspires toward success can 
afford to be absent, for he will learn much that makes 
for material advantage in his business. 

The program which has been arranged for the two 
days of the Convention contains so much of practical 
purpose, and the addresses which are to be delivered 
and the discussions that will take place will give to 
every one who attends substantial helps toward his 
own individual progress. 

Paul F. Brandstedt, President of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal Contractors, will come all 
the way from Washington, D. C., and spend both days 
at the Convention, delivering one of his inspiring ad- 
dresses on the second day. It would be worth while to 
attend if he were the only speaker. 

Chicago bids the sheet metal contractors of Illinois 
welcome to this Convention. All the sessions will be 
open to established sheet metal contractors, whether 
they be members of the State Association or not, and 
it is confidently expected that every one who attends 
and who is not now a member will find it worth while 
The work which the Master 
Association of Illinois is 


to become enrolled. 
Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
doing to bring about better conditions in the trade is 
reason enough to entitle it to the hearty support of 
every sheet metal contractor in the state. 








As WILL BE noted on page 25 of this issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, P. J. Jacobs, Secretary of the 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, 
has just completed arrangements with 
the Extension Division of the State Uni- 


Theory and 
Practice 


Co-ordinated. 
; ie 
versity of Wisconsin, by which experi- 


enced hardware men will be employed by the Divi- 
sion to visit retail hardware stores in Wisconsin at the 
owners’ invitation, and almost without expense to 
them, and consult and advise with them, as to im- 
provements in their methods of bookkeeping, store 
service, cost system, etc. 

Such work as this is of a highly practical nature 
and cannot but be of material benefit to the hardware 


retailers who embrace this opportunity. Secretary 


Jacobs is to be greatly complimented for thus making 
it possible for the retailers of hardware in Wisconsin 
to learn of what has proved sound practice in the 
most successful hardware stores and other retail es- 
without cost to them. He has set 
an example for other State 
worthy of being followed. 

In similar manner the University of lowa has made 


tablishments—all 
Secretaries, which is 


it possible for the retailers of that state to greatly 
improve their merchandising methods. The [xten- 
sion Division of the Iowa University is managed by 
Mr. O. E. Klingaman who it wili be remembered de- 
livered a highly instructive address March 2, 1916, on 
“Meeting Competition” before the Annual Convention 
of the lowa Retail Hardware Association, which was 
published in full on pages 35 and 36 of the March 
fourth issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

In the following letter from Mr. Klingaman he says 
that no other state renders such a complete service as 
that which the [Extension Division of lowa University 
renders to the merchants of [owa. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I wish to thank you for your kindness shown me in 
editorial appearing in your issue of March 11th. 

The Extension Division of the University of lowa 
is attempting to be of genuine service to the retailers 
of the state. We are doing a line of work for them 
such as is not being done in any other states, and 
which should be done by all states. 

Very truly yours, 
QO, IE. KLINGAMAN, 


lowa City, March 18, 19106. 








IN THE ELOQUENT and highly instructive address 
which Frank L. Glynn, of the Wisconsin Board of 


Vocational Industrial [:ducation, delivered at the 
Training =A nnual Convention of the Master Sheet 
Makes for ; mee . te 
Skilled Metal Contractors’ Association of Wis- 
Mechanics consin, a practical illustration was given 


obtained from Vocational [¢ducation 


The address is published on 


of the results 
under state control. 
pages 47 to 50 of this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Mr. Glynn pictured before his hearers the actual 
conditions under which the boy leaves school and be- 
gins to “earn his own living” where no provisions are 
made for proper training in vocational pursuits: 
Usually resulting in an absolute waste of two years— 
from the age of fourteen years to sixteen—so far as 
fitting him for the work which eventually he ought to 
make his field. 

In the days of long ago, we had the “bound appren- 
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tice.” His parents made an agreement with his em- 
ployer by which the latter agreed to teach the boy the 
particular trade in all its various branches, so far as 
was possible under the circumstances, and in return, 
the parents agreed that the boy should work for small 
wages and also that he should remain with the em- 
ployer for a definite term of years. 

Such an arrangement was possible at that time, 
because the employer and his skilled mechanics were 
able to devote considerable time to the training of the 
apprentice and also because trades had not developed 
into specialty work to any great extent. There was 
comparatively little machinery and a skilled mechanic 
knew how to perform practically any sort of a job 
within the scope of his trade. 

Today conditions are different: Machinery has taken 
the place of hand work in many instances and with 
this has also come the specialized worker who knows 
little or nothing of the general points of the trade, 
even though he may be an expert at his particular job. 

The result has been that not only did the apprentice 
who entered a sheet metal shop fail to receive a gen- 
eral training in the practical features of his trade, but 
he received very little encouragement from the regular 
workers because this would interfere with the quan- 
tity of their output, by which their earnings were 
gauged—and the ultimate result is that today there is 
an actual dearth of all-around skilled sheet metal 
workers, and the scarcity is getting greater every day. 

It was to remedy this condition which also applies 
to many of the other building trades, that the legis- 
lature of Wisconsin passed the law establishing the 
State Board of Industrial Education and providing 
means by which the state and the cities will take charge 
of the vocational training and technical education of 
the young men and women who desire to learn a trade. 

How well this plan is being carried out will be found 
by reading Mr. Glynn’s address on pages 47 to 50 of 
this issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN as well as that of 
Mr. R. L. Cooley, Director of the Central Continua- 
tion School of Milwaukee, which is published on 
page 50. 

The Sheet Metal Contractors cf other states have 
had an example set before them by the young Asso- 
ciation in Wisconsin. By working together, among 
themselves as well as with the contractors in other 
building trades, it should be a comparatively easy 
matter to have laws enacted similar to the Wisconsin 
Industrial Education Law and thereby provide for a 
continued influx of young, well trained artisans to 
take the place of those who drop out because of age, 
death or unfitness. 








Tue Unirtep States Revolver Association, which 
recently held its sixteenth annual convention in New 
Wet: Aquinet York City, is composed of men who by 

Passage of the widest stretch of imagination cannot 
Anti-Revolver be put into any other class than that of 

Laws. law-abiding and otherwise desirable 


citizens. Among its members are executives of large 
business enterprises, officers of the National Guard, 
owners of small and medium sized stores and shops, 
workmen, superintendents, clerks and others who be- 
lieve in “Preparedness.” 
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In a recent bulletin issued by the Association the 
following statements are made which are worthy of 
more than cursory reading by every retail and whole- 
sale hardware dealer, as well as by all other law abid- 
ing citizens, because they set forth in very concise 
language valid reasons why the enactment of such 
laws as the Nance ordinance in Chicago and the Sulli- 
van law in New York which ostensibly was passed for 
the purpose of preventing the criminal from secur- 
ing a revolver or “automatic” with which to ply his 
trade is of no avail: 

“The legislative season of 1914-1915 witnessed 
rather fewer foolish ‘gun bills’ than formerly but the 
present session seems inclined to make up for lost 
time. We urge our members to protest where it will 
do the most good, to your legislators: 

“Because ‘Sullivan Laws’ disarm only the law abid- 
ing. 

“Because criminals will always carry arms for the 
sake of the advantage it gives them over the law 
abiding. 

“Because the 
merely passing a law. 

“Because if he can make burglar tools he can make 
firearms or smuggle them. 

“Because the pistol in the home is the only thing 
that equalizes the chances of a woman, an old man, 
an invalid or the feeble with the husky thug. 

“Because the automobile has made it easier for the 
criminal to reach his quarry and to make his escape. 

“Because the rural districts can never have ade- 
quate police protection. 

‘Because it is not the flimsy catch on the window 
nor the simple lock on the door that protects half so 
much as the fear of a gun in the house and a hand 
that can use it. 

‘Because upon a householder often devolves the 
defense of his household. 

‘Because we believe in the pistol in the home and 
are opposed to the pistol in the pocket.” 

It stands to reason that if the men who sell re- 
volvers and other fire arms as a regular feature of 
their regular business—the retail and wholesale hard- 
ware dealers—do not let their representatives in city 
councils or state legislatures know that they are op- 
posed to the enactment of laws which while impos- 
ing unjust restrictions on their legitimate business 
fail to accomplish their purpose, such laws will be 
pushed to passage by those who mistakenly imagine 
that a criminal can be stopped from “toting a gun” by 
telling him that he must register his name and ad- 
dress when he buys one and that before he does buy 
he must first get a permit from the chief of police! 


It looks ridiculous, doesn’t it? But that is actually 
what the Nance Ordinance and the Sullivan Law pro- 
vide. 

The effect, however, of silly laws like these is a 
very important one for the legitimate hardware dealer, 
for it deprives him of a source of revenue to which 
he is justly entitled, by preventing him from selling a 
revolver to, for instance, a member of such an organ- 
ization as the United States Revolver Association who 
may not care to go to the trouble of securing the af- 
fidavits and permits required before he can buy one. 


criminal cannot be disarmed by 
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Let your aldermen and state representatives know 
that you are opposed to such laws and see that they 
vote against them. 








NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 

I notice in the Chicago Tribune that some of its 
readers do not agree with its recent editorial on the 
United States Senate, in which this “august” body 
was called “The Most Shamefully Deliberate Body in 
the World.” 

Some of these readers are quite free in expressing 
their feelings on the subject, and call the 77ibune to 
account for thus having engendered disrespect for our 
chief legislative body. 

In the following dispatch published in the March 
22d issue of the Tribune sent from Washington, D. C., 
it is shown that the criticism—fault finding is a better 
word—of the editorial comes chiefly, if not altogether 
from those who were taken to task for their methods: 


The Chicago Tribune editorials are becoming all the rage 
in Congress and, incidentally they are stirring up quite a rage 
in the minds of certain Congressmen and Senators. 

Within the last week three of them have been read in the 
House for the benefit of the lawmakers gathered there. 
Representative Madden of Chicago read two and today Rep- 
resentative Tuller of Illinois read the third, entitled “A Sign 
and a Portent,” which appeared in the Sunday edition. 

The editorial which created the greatest discussion and 
the greatest rage, however, was that entitled “The Most Dis- 
graceful Deliberative Body in the World,” which appeared 
last week, immediately after the Senate took up the Myers 
Water Power Bill. This editorial has been read by every 
member of the Senate and discussed in every cloakroom. 
Numerous senators agreed with it, while those whom it hit 
are vowing vengeance on the paper which dared to take them 
to task for their methods. 


_ This coincides very nicely with my own experience: 
You cannot please everybody, and unless you decide 
to become a “‘peace-at-any-price” person, or a “molly- 
coddle,” as former President Roosevelt calls these 
spineless persons, you are bound to run counter to 
some one’s opinion. 

But there is this consolation that so long as you 
do your best and stand for what you feel is right, you 
will be certain of the commendation of those whose 


opinion of you is worth while. 
* * x 


RANDOM 





A. G. Brauer is taking a vacation and doesn’t even 
think of stove repairs. He is sojourning in sunny 
Florida with his wife, where they expect to remain for 
several weeks. He sends me this little “true’’ story 
from the experience of Mrs. Brauer: 

Appealing to her for aid, an old darky told her that 
through the Dayton flood he had lost everything he 
had in the world, including his wife and six children. 

“Why,” said the lady, “I have seen you before and 
I have helped you. Were you not the colored man 
who told me you had lost your wife and six children 
by the sinking of the Titantic ?” 

“Yeth, ma’am, dat wuz me. Mos’ unfor’nit man 
dat eber wuz. Kaint keep a fam’ly nohow.” 

* cg * 

After a long, long silence, I am in receipt this week 
of a long letter in the old familiar handwriting of my 
good old friend “Pop” Bennett, who writes me that 
he has been afflicted with rheumatism in his arm and 
this explains why so many of his friends have not 
heard from him as frequently as formerly. 
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“Pop” is not isolated, ‘way out on the silvery sands 
of Long Beach, California, for he and his beautiful 
retail hardware store are quite a magnet to attract 
almost all of the hardware boys who go to the Coast. 

In his communication he refers to having had calls 
in the last few days from the Postmaster of Dowagiac, 
Michigan, our good friend Julius Beecraft, M. Empkie 
of Council Bluffs and George Bailey, representing the 
Oliver interests, who came down to Long Beach from 
Los Angeles with Ed. Huffman. 

“Pop” desires to be remembered to “all the boys” 


which means practically all of hardwaredom. 
*k * Ox 


Many of us remember a certain type of traveling 
salesmen of the period twenty or thirty years ago. He 
was a happy-go-lucky fellow, a hard drinker, kept late 
hours, and sold some big bills. That type, however, 
is fast disappearing, so far as the drinking and late 
hours are concerned. 

The modern, successful salesman knows that in the 
long run it pays to take care of the physical body and 
that “booze fighting” is not conducive to success. 

As an instance of this, | have a letter from my 
good friend John P. McCrea telling of an incident at 
a hotel in Alliance, Ohio: 

Six traveling salesmen were resting up after the 
day’s work and “swapping stories.’ One of them 
invited the other five to come with him and “have a 
drink,”’ but not one responded, and the sixth man did 
not go alone. 

When I was in Milwaukee attending the Conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors I was 
in a party of nine, seven of which were from the “City 
that Was Made Famous” by a certain brand of beer, 
had a drink and six of them took buttermilk. 

* ok Ok 

“Circumstances alter cases,” 
of the Lalance and Grosjean Manufacturing Com- 
pany, one day at the Hardware Club while discussing 
the politics of the day, and then he told the following 


quoth Palmer Holmes, 


story: 

A country doctor, walking out one day with a High- 
lander who boasted he was a stanch teetotaller, re- 
solved to put him to the test. Passing a hotel he asked 
him in and ordered two glasses of whisky. After they 
had “shifted’’ these and two or three more at the doc- 
tor’s expense, his friend began to get a wee bit “glig 
o’ the gab.” The doctor then, feeling he had him, 
bluntly asked: 

“How does this square wi’ your teetotal preten- 
sions ?”” 

“Well,” quoth John with a quiet smile, “though I’m 
a stanch teetotaller, I’d be a fule to refuse what the 
doctor orders.” . 

Julius Gerock, Jr., of Gerock Brothers Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Louis, Missouri, made me a pleas- 
ant call while in Chicago on his way home from 
a very successful business trip in the Central West 
in the interests of his Company. 

* * * 

Those who said the “wheel” would be everlasting- 
ly knocked out by the automobile will take scant com- 
fort out of the recent organization of the Retail Bi- 
cycle Dealers’ Association in St. Louis. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








PATENTS COMBINED COOKING AND HEATING 
STOVE. 


Augustus I*. Harter, Chicago, Illinois, assignor to 
Cribben and Sexton Company, Chicago, Illinois, has 
obtained: United 
States 
rights for a com- 
cooking 


patent 











bined 
and heating stove, 
under number 1,- 
175,443, de- 
scribed in the fol- 
A stove 








lowing : 
containing a heating coil lying close to the side or end 
walls of the stove, lugs on said walls between the top 
and bottom of the coil, fire pot strips inserted between 
elements of said coil and engaged with said lugs, and a 


fire pot supported on said strips. 





SECURE THESE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKS ON OIL 
STOVES AND RANGES. 

The Borden Stove Company, Philadelphia, have re- 
cently issued catalogs of their well known Adelphia 
wick and wickless blue flame oil stoves which are 
said to be the quickest operating and most economical 
stoves of this sort on the market; their Adelphia 
nursery refrigerators, water coolers and lamp stoves. 
The Company also carries in stock a large variety of 
gas ranges, hot plates, water heaters, refrigerators, 
and gasolene stoves and ranges, catalogs of which, to- 
gether with full information as to prices, etc., will be 
sent to dealers on their request. The catalogs are very 
useful to retail salesmen as they contain detailed de- 
scriptions of the various items and thus furnish many 
good selling points that can be used while demonstrat- 
ing the particular article in which the prospect may 
be interested. Retailers who desire these catalogs 
should write to the Borden Stove Company, 118 to 
122 North Second Avenue, Philadelphia. 





—— oe 


TRADEMARKS FOR WICKS. 

Under serial numbers 92,386 and 92,387 copyrights 
have been granted to the American Stove Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, for the 
trademarks shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. 
The particular description 
of the goods is wicks. The 


92,386 


BLUE BIRD 


Company claims use since December 20, 1915, and the 
claims were filed January 25, 1916. 








SECURES PATENT FOR SHELF SUPPORT FOR 
OVENS. 





Herbert Charles Bendall, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada, has secured United States patent rights, under 

a SS] _~3—_— number 1,166,653, for 
a shelf support for 
ovens, described here- 
with: A shelf support 
for ovens, including 
racks up the inner 
walls of the 
terminating inwardly 
a short distance from the back wall of the oven, said 
racks having secured to and depending from their 
undersides at the forward ends, rests withoutwardly 
and upwardly extending free ends, and a shelf having 
depending from its underside vertical longitudinal 
slides with their bottom edges resting upon the out- 
wardly extending portions of said rests, said slides 
having at their inner or rear ends flanges for engage- 
ment with said racks to prevent the upward tipping of 
the inner or rear end of said shelf when the latter is 











oven, 











slid outwardly. 


WHAT A SALESMAN REALLY IS. 





This definition of a salesman won a prize recently, 
in competition in the Sales Managers’ Association of 
Los Angeles: “One who satisfies both em- 
ployer and customer, justly serving the interests of 
both, using initiative and originality constantly to in- 


sells, 


crease sales without misrepresentation or losing cus- 
tomers by selling something not wanted. A_ good 
salesmen will study to acquire knowledge concerning 
the goods and their merits. Also, to cultivate a pleas- 
ing, magnetic, dependable personality that will in- 
spire and hold confidence.” 

neillocsitansss 


TRADEMARK ON GAS BURNING STOVES. 


James W. Ashbaugh, Bremen, Ohio, has secured 
copyright on the trademark shown in the accompany- 


N } ing illustration, under 
~ Sf 92,174. The 


h description 


Use claimed since about January I, 1913, and the 
claim was filed January 17, 1916. 


number 
particular 
of the goods covered 


92,174 
is gas burning stoves. 





It is just as important that there should be a quick 
turnover in the paint department as in any other de- 
partment of-the store. In every line of business the 
profits depend to a very great extent upon turnovers. 
Many lines of paint can be sold in profit-paying quan- 
tities during the winter months. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west-= 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 62 to 67 inclusive. 








J. Beltz, 9 Salisbury Street, Belfast, Ireland, re- 
quests catalogs and price tists of wholesale hardware 
firms selling to the retail trade. 

The Kenton Hardware Company, Kentoi, Ohio, 
manufacturer of iron toys, has increased its capital 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Davidson Brothers, Incorporated, Glasgow, len- 
tucky, wholesalers of hardware and groceries, have 
increased their capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The M. H. Hart Company, Newtown, Connecticut, 
has been incorporated for $10,000 by M. H. Hart, W. 
T. Cole, Julius Hartwig and C. S. Cole, to manufac- 
ture hardware. 

The Miller Brothers Hardware Company, 
mond, Indiana, is completing the addition to its build- 
ing on Fort Wayne Avenue, increasing the space 60,- 
000 square feet. 

The Clapp Stove and Hardware Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The incorporators are William [E. Waldo, 
Rexford E. Soper, Addison K. Bristol and ['rank E. 
Miller. 

John Kamp, Grand Rapids, Michigan, has pur- 
chased the hardware and heating business of Henry 
Bridge Street, Grand 


Rich- 


Laing and Company at 661 
Rapids. Special attention will be given to builders’ 
hardware, warm air heating and sheet metal work. 

According to the March 2tst issue of the Commer- 
cial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, Trustee J]. H. 
Holmes has sold a bankrupt hardware stock at Lex- 
ington, Tennessee, to G. E. Smith, of Jackson, Ten- 
nessee, for 82% cents on the dollar. 

The hardware and furniture store of J. W. Mason 
and Company, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, which was 
destroyed by fire about two months ago is being 
A third story will be added 
installed. 


rebuilt and enlarged. 
and an all-plate glass 
The ground floor will be one large room, the ceiling 
being supported by steel columns. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed by the O. 
C. King Hardware Company, Incorporated, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, capital stock $25,000. The concern will 


front is to be 


manufacture and handle hardware, auto accessories, 
farm implements, etc. Officers are ©. C. King, pres- 
ident and secretary, and I. T. King, vice president and 
treasurer. Both men are Des Moines residents. 

The Conron-McNeal Company, Kokomo, Indiana, 
has increased its capital stock to $100,000. The com- 
pany is now in its new factory building, with a floor 
space of 30,000 feet, where it will have the capacity 


Women’s styles of 


of 2,000 pairs of skates per day. 
The officers of 


skates have been added to the line. 
W. Conron, president; A. G. 
Seiberling, vice-president; I. S. McNeal, secretary, 
and J. P. Grace, treasurer. The directors are T. W. 
Conron, I. S. MeNeal, J. P. Grace, A. G. Seiberling 
and A, V. Conradt. 


the company are T. 


.@-~> 
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HARDWARE DEALERS OF NEW YORK CITY 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING. 





The Fourth Annual Dinner of the Hardware and 
Supply Dealers’ Association of Manhattan and Bronx 
Boroughs of New York City was held Thursday even- 
ing, March 16. Mathias Ludlow, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, president of the Metropolitan |lardware Dealers’ 
Association, and W. P. Lewis, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania and, Atlantic Seaboard Ilardware Associa- 
tion were guests of honor. Mr. Lewis spoke on Mu- 
tual lire Insurance, and as a result of his talk a com- 
mittee was appointed to foster the interests of the 
Hardware Mutuals for the benefit of the hardware 
retailers in New York City. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

Joseph I’. Gleason was re-elected for his third term 
of president. 

William A. Schley was chosen vice-president. 

John Gear and Frank P. Van Piper were re-elected 
Secretary and Treasurer respectively. 

A special vote of thanks was given to J. M. Wahl- 
meyer who was the man that brought the Association 
into existence. [He was its first president and since 
then has occupied the important office of Chairman of 
the [Executive Committee. 

ca siibiihin 
TEXAS HARDWARE JOBBERS WILL MEET 
APRIL 7 AND 8 AT AUSTIN. 


The Texas Hardware Jobbers’ Association will hold 
its 21st Annual Convention April 7 and & at Austin, 
Texas. Headquarters will be at the Driskill Hotel. 
BROOKLYN RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS 

ELECT OFFICERS. 


The Brooklyn Hardware Dealers’ \ssociation held 
its annual meeting in the Johnston [uilding, Lrook- 
lyn, New York, March 16th. The following officers 
were elected: 

President, H. A. 

First Vice-president, Edward P. Harris. 

Second Vice-president, I*. Horn. 

Secretary, Robert Pearsall. 

Treasurer, E. C. Krieger. 

R. J. Atkinson and S Victor were chosen directors 


Cornell. 


for three years. 
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Continued Advance in Cost of Hardware 
Makes Higher Retail Prices Necessary 


By Wi.uramM T. Gormvey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 








In the four most recent issues of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN we have discussed some of the methods by 


which sales of certain 
specialties, such as are 
usually carried in retail 
hardware stores, can be 


materially increased and in 
each one of these articles 
the necessity has been em- 
phasized of having a good 
working knowledge of the 
particular specialty. 

In this connection good 
made of the 
many high grade descriptive booklets which are fur- 
nished by manufacturers, not only for the instruction 
of the salespeople but also to interest prospective cus- 
tomers, but it should not be understood that a sales- 
man can acquire a good working knowledge of the 
construction of any one particular article simply by 
reading a descriptive booklet: While he may gain 
some knowledge which may help him in making sales, 
it is almost certain that unless he supplements this 
with a careful study of the article in question he 
will at some time, and most likely quite frequently, 
encounter a customer who will ask him some question 
which he cannot answer in a satisfactory manner. 





William T. Gormiey. use can be 


He may memorize the information contained in all 
the booklets furnished by all the manufacturers of 
all the lines carried in the store for which he is work- 
ing, but unless he couples this “book information” 
with an actual examination of the lines he will, after 
all, lack the knowledge which is vitally necessary for 
anyone who is to make a success in selling merchan- 
dise. 

In other words, the knowledge which a successful 
hardware salesman must possess is what in the lan- 
guage of the street we call a “working knowledge.” 

When a salesman possesses this happy faculty he 
is always in position to give information to the pros- 
pective customer which the latter will appreciate, be- 
cause that information will enable the prospect after 
he has bought the particular article to use it to better 
advantage and thus get more service out of it. 

For instance, if the salesman can show the pros- 
pect the most effective way of operating a vacuum 
cleaner and how quickly and easily it may be taken 
_ apart and put together again, then he has given the 
customer information which is certain to be appre- 
ciated long after the sale is completed, and incidentally 
he has also insured a far better service of the ma- 
chine to the customer than if he had not been able to 
furnish him that information. 

In order to make certain that the salesmen in his 
store are properly informed and have this working 
knowledge as to the various items in the stock, the 


owner of the hardware store can well afford to spend 
considerable time in training them and demonstrat- 
ing to them the most important items in his stock. 

In this connection, it is well to remind retail hard- 
ware dealers—and I am one of them—that some of 
us are prone to regard certain items as of compara- 
tively little importance. when as a matter of fact very 
often the manner in which such articles are sold may 
create a very profitable customer or turn such a cus- 
tomer away—all according to the manner in which the 
sale is made and the quality of the article. 

Just as an instance of this, take such a simple and 
common everyday item as nails. How many retail 
hardware salesmen are there who can give valid rea- 
sons for recommending cut nails or wire nails, as the 
case may be? 

Do they know that cut nails, according to Govern- 
ment tests, possess from 47 to 135 percent greater 
holding power than any other nails. 

If a customer should ask the salesman as to this 
matter, how many could give the correct answer and 
how many would sell the right kind of nails for a’ 
given purpose? 

And there is this to remember, too, that the sales- 
man who is in position to give truly valuable and help- 
ful information as to the tools, devices, utensils or 
supplies that he may be selling always makes a far 
better impression on the customer than the one whose 
entire knowledge on that particular subject consists of 
the price per dozen or pound. 


eel 


Chicago, March 20, 1916. 





SECURES PATENT FOR HASP LOCK. 


Joseph Garand, Woburn, Quebec, Canada, has se- 
cured United States patent rights, under number 


1,171,037 





1,171,037, for a hasp lock described herewith: I!: 4 
combined hook and lock for doors the combination of 
a shaft with an eye at one end and a hook on its 
other end; a shell slidably mounted on the shaft with 
a tongue-like projection extending on the shel! along 
the shaft and adapted to engage the point of the 
hook ; means arranged on the shaft and on the inner 
side of the shell adapted to lock the shaft and shell 
together, when the tongue of the shell is in engage 
ment with the point of the hook. 
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HARDWARE EFFICIENCY EXPERT TO HELP 
RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS IN 
WISCONSIN. 


President J. B. Pierce and Secretary P. J. Jacobs, 
of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, have 
just completed arrangements with the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Wisconsin, by which the 
University will employ and pay an experienced hard- 
ware man, as soon as such a man can be found, for 
the purpose of visiting such retailers of hardware as 
request his services, and to offer suggestions as to 
better accounting systems, methods of collection and 
other important merchandizing problems. 

The plan under which this work is to be done is ex- 
plained in the following letter which has been mailed 
to the members of the Association: 

To ouR MEMBERS: 

Your Executive Committee has felt for a long time 
that an Efficiency Expert, especially in accounting, 
would be a valuable adjunct to our Association activ- 
ities. Many of our hardware merchants keep no rec- 
ord of their affairs whatever and are unable to make 
up their annual income tax reports satisfactory to 
themselves or anybody else. In the event of a fire, 
their records are not sufficient to prove the loss and 
the result is a very unsatisfactory adjustment. On the 
other hand, we have a number of members who make 
too hard work of their accounting, and short-cuts 
might be inaugurated that would get the same results 
with less work. If your bookkeeping system is not 
satisfactory in every way, you have use for this effi- 
ciency man. 

The holding of institutes for merchants, similar to 
those held for farmers by the Agricultural Department 
of our State Universtty, does not seem to meet our 
requirements. What we need is individual service; a 
man that will come into your store upon your invi- 
tation and spend several days with you alone, if neces- 
sary; a man familiar with the hardware and sheet 
metal business; a man who can offer suggestions on 
how to reduce your book accounts; a man who can 
show you how to get interest on outstanding accounts ; 
in short, a man who will help you improve your busi- 
ness from the knowledge he has gained in his travels 
about the state. This man would devote his entire 
time to the work among hardware merchants only 
and, if he assists but one hundred in a year, he will 
have accomplished much. At this rate it would take 
many years to visit our entire membership, which now 
numbers eleven hundred, providing all should have 
use for this service. 

President Pierce and your Secretary spent a day 
at Madison last week going over this proposition with 
the University Extension Division and as a result a 
hardware efficiency expert will be put on the payroll 
of the University as soon as such a man can be found. 
Hardware merchants have the same right to partici- 
pate in the activities of our State University as the 
farmers and now that we have manifested a desire 
for such help, a department for us will be established. 

sesides the efficiency expert's salary, which will be 
taken care of by the State, there will be his hotel and 
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traveling expenses which will have to be borne by the 
merchant whom he serves. Five dollars per day has 
been estimated will cover this so that if you can use 
him for two days, your bill will be but ten dollars, 
surely a very small sum compared with the benefits to 
be derived from such individual service. 

To give the University Extension Division an idea 
of how many of our merchants desire help along this 
line, please fill out the enclosed postal and mail it. 
There is no obligation attached to it. Later on we 
will take it up with you again and a visit will be ar- 
ranged to suit your convenience. 

We expect the response to this announcement to be 
so great that one man will not be able to take care of 
all of us within a reasonable time, and others will have 
to be added. 

Yours very truly, 
Wisconsin RetrAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 
P. J. Jacobs, Secretary. 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, March 22, 1916. 


” 





THE AUTO STROP SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
OFFERS THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
OF THEIR SAFETY RAZORS. 





“The Proof of the Pudding is in the Eating There- 
of,” says an old by-word, and the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Company has in its selling policy incorporated 
this idea in a way that should appeal very strongly, 
not only to the man who shaves himself, but especially 
to the retail hardware dealer, for both are fully pro- 
tected against possible loss or dissatisfaction. The 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Company makes this definite 
offer to self-shavers: “Use an AutoStrop Safety 
Razor for thirty days and if you are fully satished 
with it in every respect, pay your dealer $5.00 for it.” 
No money is asked of the customer, simply his prom- 
ise to pay at the end of thirty davs if he feels that the 
AutoStrop Safety Razor is what is claimed for it. 
To the retailer the Company says: “Lend an Auto- 
Strop Safety Razor to’ any regular customer. Tell 
him to use it for thirty days and then either return 
it or pay $5.00. If you lose the razor or fail to col- 
lect the $5.00, we will send you another new Auto- 
Strop Safety Razor free of charge.” 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor Company thus guaran- 
tees the dealer against every possibility of loss under 
operation of this plan, and having advertised to the 
public, they invite dealers to distribute AutoStrop 
Safety Razors to their intimate customers and they 
agree to exchange all razors which may be returned 
to the dealer after trial and to replace any which may 
be lost in the operation of this method. 

Retail hardware dealers should recognize their op- 
portunity to profit by this liberal selling plan which 
will enable them to possibly re-sell the countless cus- 
tomers who are buying shaving supplies every day 
and who will be quick to take advantage of a free 
trial of the AutoStrop Safety Razor. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Company, 345 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


o-oo 


Ten minutes of investigation will save ten months 
of dunning. 
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EXHIBITS INAMERICAN ARTISAN 
fl 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 
S. 

WINDOW DISPLAY OF ELECTRICAL GOODS. was lighted at night. The lamp in the center of the 

—--- window was also lighted at night. Right in the front 
The window display of electrical goods which is of the window can be seen a machine made from toy i 
shown herewith received Honorable Mention in building set. To this was attached a small fan motor - 
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Window Display of Electrical Goods Which Received Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display pla 
Competition. Arranged by Robin a. Frayser, for Howell Brothers, Richmond, Virginia. wet 
AMERICAN ArtISAN Window Display Competition. and the machinery at both ends was put in motion. = 
It was arranged by Robin A. Frayser for Howell The step was covered with brick paper, and on it were ape 
Brothers, Richmond, Virginia. displayed flash lights, lamps, electric percolators, etc. te 
This window display no doubt attracted consider- The floor of the window was covered with a pretty “7 
able attention. The three wood columns were painted green crepe paper on which also were displayed elec- ii 
white. The middle column was set on a turn table trical appliances. The right side wall of the window y 
and revolved at a slow gait. On this column were had two posters announcing Electrical Prosperity ; 
two Christmas tree outfits. From each of the other Week. These were on a framed panel, the frame being id 


two columns hung another fancy outfit. This outfit 


made of yellow fibre rope. The rest of the side wall 
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was covered with a dark green paper. Display cards 
were arranged at suitable places. It is stated by the 
owners of the store that they sold a large number of 
flash lights and other electrical appliances from this 
fine window display. 





= 
~-oo 


SALES COMPELLING WINDOW DISPLAY OF 
TOOLS. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown a very 
handsomely and effectively arranged window display 
of tools for carpenters’ and machinists’ use which 
won Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN 
Window Display Competition. It was arranged by 
C. H. Smith for the J. H. Ashdown Hardware Com- 
pany, Winnipeg, Canada, whose artistic work has been 
commented favorably on in numerous issues of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

Window displays of carpenters’ and mechanics’ 
tools when properly arranged are without a doubt 
among the most attractive and most profitable that can 


be made. Tools seem to have a fascination for young 
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and a few flowers in vases set on pedestals helped to 
give a finishing touch. 

POWER WASHING MACHINES SELL WELL 
AMONG MODERN FARMERS. 





The fact that on many farms there is now found 
power machinery for grinding, pumping, grain clean- 
ing and other pur- 

poses has opened a 
wide field for many 
appliances that the 
the 
to 


housewife on 


farm use 


a can 
=| good advantage in 
re her work. 


daily 
Among these is the 


| tas : ; 
rt ower washer, such 
es | | ne 
as the one which is 


shown in the accom- 





Automatic Twin Washer for Belt panying illustration. 


renee. This is really a 
“twin washer,” consisting as it does of two washers 


mounted on a substantial bench with a swinging re- 











Window Display of Tools Which Won Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 
Arranged by C. H. Smith, for the J. H. Ashdown Hardware Company, Winnipeg, Canada. 


and old and attract not only mechanics but almost 
every man and boy. 

Bear this in mind when planning your next tool 
window display and put just a little more care and 
time on it and watch for better results. 

The arrangement was very attractive in appear- 
ance and certainly was well worth the time spent on it. 
The background was made up of four panels covered 
with red sateen, on each of which was made a neat 
display of tools with a card in the center. These were 
placed on the back while at each end and in the center 
were placed pillars covered with red sateen. Lattice 
work was next placed across the top with a few 
autumn sprays entwined. 

Across the bottom at the back were two shelves 
with sloping fronts on them. On each of these were 
shown a wide assortment of tools. These shelves, as 
well as the bottom, were covered with red felt. On 
the bottom neat displays of smaller tools were made. 

Price tickets and show cards played an important 
part in the sales making value of this window display 


A fold- 
ing bench with capacity for two extra tubs is fur- 
The manufacturers state 


versible wringer mounted between the tubs. 


nished with each machine. 
that the highest quality of material is used through- 
out in the ‘Automatic Twins,” as they have named 
The 


wringer is equipped with rolls guaranteed for five 


this latest product of their up-to-date factory. 


years with the hardest power service and for seven 


years with hand power. They are 12 inches long. 
The quick safety release makes it possible to instantly 
loosen the rolls, throw off the pressure and let the 
rolls separate. The reversible water board or apron 
on the wringer keeps the rinse from flowing to the 
floor sending it back into the proper tub. [‘ull de- 


the Automatic 


scription and other particulars of 
Twins, which can also be obtained with electric motor, 
as well as of other types of Automatic Washers, all 
of which are covered by a five years’ guarantee, can 
be obtained by dealers writing to the Automatic Elec- 
tric Washer Company, Newton, Iowa, for Bulletin 
Number Four. 
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HARDWARE DEALERS’ STORE PAPER TAKES 
PLACE OF LOCAL NEWSPAPER. 


On several occasions AMERICAN ARTISAN has re- 
ferred in complimentary terms to the lively little store 
paper published by E. Hackley, Earl Park, Indiana, 
under the name of “Hackley’s Store News.” The 
latest issue contains much reading matter of local in- 
terest, such as lodge news, railroad time tables, post 
office hours, church announcements, also many small 
“readers” from other business firms. Incidentally it 
is curious to note an item stating that the publisher of 
the local weekly, the Earl Park News, has found it 
necessary to quit because of lack of advertising patron- 
age. Evidently the other retailers and business men 


COMPARE! 


We will Jet you be the Judge and Jury. 
The prices quoted under Hackley’s Prices are in Earl Park, under M. 
W. & Co.’s name in Chicago or warehouse, you take Hackley’s goods bome 
with you. M. W. & Co. goods you send the money in advance and wait from 
one to three weeks for them. 
Compare is all we ask. 
Hackley’s M. W & Co.’s 








Price Price 
a SS ene eee ae ee $5.95 $6.10 
es I II i. caer ie msimrinnnnsummuisinicined 48 AT 
1 Ply Rubber Roofing with nails and cement __------ 1.00 1.05 
oo Ee LE ee eee d 85 
Skeleton Tile and Ditch Spades -..-.-.--.--_.------ i 1.75 
I a nscsew artes onsnininiasaieeaenuatciae r 60 
Standard 10 in. Hack Saw Blades ____-...-----_--_- j 05 
RUIN TEIN st: tn aheotwtscasestenininlRiahento wins tonsbiatindn tibiae oa 25 
IID iscsi secre oncintdgiiwmnntathonsnm al 25 
INE, TINE BONE go cccictihcenencnncinnibnnawtawidawenc a 23 
we 8 eo ee 2 30 
1x9 Bright Wood Schews, Gross ___.---------.------ ‘ 14 
Round Assorted Wood Scherws -_____---------------- é 15 
100 ft. 4 strand Manilla Rope 7-8 inch -- . 3.65 
Be NE NEE, IEE, crtirreicctcmincmmesioneeieneds 4.7 4.65 
2x4% inch Clevises for Doubletrees -.........------ 08 
Combination Vacuum Cleaners ----.-.--------------- ‘ 4.85 
Ss a ccnimuinionncainientelinieameire d 07 
No. 2 Cold Blast Short Globe Lanterns : 19 
12 qt. White Enameled Combinet ---..-.-.--------- ry. 1.37 
ee a A 43 
Capital Windsor Range, No. 8 20 inch oven ___----.--- 38.00 38.50 
Ce Se ecnationinincesmntesmdonn 10 10 
Patrician Tea Spoon, Community Set -..----.------ 2.15 2.15 
Patrician Dessert Spoons, Community Set ~_.--------- 4.00 4.00 
22 Short Smokeless Cartridges ~-...-----.-.------.-- 15 4 
ee I REID oiicticuccntonennmmmmeinoe 75 80 
I CI I ico eeeccascciisntmiinikbeiitoieshiienerenminas 7.60 7.85 
SE EN iio ecienisicarntinnctminonmimmninie 4.75 4.75 
No. 166B8930 Kitchen Cabinet ~~ --.----.--------- 19.00 19.85 
Fi IE IID hndiitccncnemecwennrenncnee 3.32 3.60 
No. 1868224 Mrs. Pott’s Sad Irons -_--------.------- 8L 8% 
No. 86B434 Cotton Clothes Lines -...--........-.-.-. 10 14 
No. 86B1029 Aluminum Cake Tins, 93-4 inch ~___---- 12 2) 
DU RE INS rere ciceneeicenncalsininemineinne -10 12 
No. 86B1810 Mogis Solderine -...-----..--~---~---- 10 10 
No. 186B2546 36x36 Crystal Stove Board --..-....--- 1.42 1.39 
No. 186B2538 Open Galv. Coal Hods -_..------------ A0 42 
ee OT 06 
No. 85B4390 Plate Casters, per set -20 22 
No. 8558163 Tublar Pivots 100 ---- 10 10, 





95 Th. Fath BRO DIORGG occ nce cnennnence- 95 1.00 
Our prices are based on our regular prices less 5 per cent discount on all 
Sales over $3.00. 
Prices taken from M. W. & Co. Catalog No. 84. 





Advertisement in Store Paper Showing Comparison Between 
Mall Order House Prices and Those of E. Hackley, 
Earl Park, Indiana. 


of the town are not as progressive as Mr. Hackley. 
In the accompanying illustration is shown one of the 
display advertisements, in which the people in the 
Earl Park community are invited to compare “Hack- 
ley’s Prices” with those of a Chicago mail order 
concern. The introduction calls attention to the fact 
that in buying from Mr. Hackley the customer pays 
for his goods when he gets them, while when buying 
from the mail order house he sends his money to Chi- 
cago, pays freight charges in addition and must often 
wait for weeks before the goods arrive. It will be 
noted from the comparative list that the forty-two 
items on which prices are quoted cover a wide range 
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of articles sold in the averagt retail hardware store in 
rural localities. 

That is the sort of advertising that always brings 
definite and profitable results and usually converts 
mail order buyers to home trade. If more retailers 
would use similar methods and advertise regularly 
and persistently there would be considerably less talk 
about the “menace of the mail order houses.”  Inci- 
dentally, there would also be more profitable retail 
hardware stores. 


o> 


PATENTS RURAL MAIL BOX OUTFIT. 





George Wilcox, ‘South Norwich, Ontario, Canada, 
has procured United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,170,030, for a rural mail box outfit described in 
the following: In a device of the character described, 
a pivot bar having horizontal and vertical portions, a 
mail box mounted to slide upon the horizontal portion 
of the pivot bar, a fixed bracket, angular extensions 
on each end thereof, the upper extension provided with 
a longitudinal elongated slot the longitudinal sides of 
which surround and guide the vertical portion of the 























pivot bar, the lower extension provided with a bear- 
ing rotatably receiving and supporting the lower end of 
the pivot bar, an angular faced positioning block se- 
cured to the pivot bar upon the under side of the upper 
extension, and spring pressed means engaging the 
pivot bar and fixed bracket adjacent the positioning 
block for normally retaining one of the angular faces 
of the block in contact with the fixed bracket. 





PHILLIP GROSS HARDWARE COMPANY HOST 
AT GET-TOGETHER BANQUET OF 
125 EMPLOYES. 


On Friday, March 17th, about 125 of the employes 
of the Phillip Gross Hardware Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, were guests at a “Get-together” ban- 
quet given by the Company at Hotel Wisconsin. 
Three generations of the Gross family were present 
—Phillip Gross, Sr., founder of the Company ; Arthur 
Gross, his son, and Phillip Gross, Jr., grandson. 
Charles E. Mueller was toastmaster. R. C. Griswold 
spoke on “Business Building,” and Arthur (Json on 
“Efficiency in Work.” 





The percentage of goods made without name OF 
brand, sold in the open market to the wholesalers oF 
retailers from whom the best price can be obtained, 1s 
being cut down, because that system is fast dying out. 








— 
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THE PAINT SALE THAT WAS MADE AND 
THEN KILLED. 


The following incident very vividly pictures the dif- 
ference between creative salesmanship and the inefh- 
ciency of many who are posing as hardware salesmen 
and even are owners of retail hardware stores. It 


was written by Norman Lewis, Toronto, Canada: 
The Sales Wrecker. 

I was out visiting the other day—calling on the hard- 
ware and paint stores in a thickly populated section of one 
of our largest cities. 

I was looking for a paint story and happened to drop 
into a little store off the main thoroughfare, one of a hun- 
dred in this city, a nondescript wedged in between a saloon 
on one side and a second-hand store on the other. The 
front was so, so—not exactly cluttered up, but far from 
attractive. There was nothing to indicate the tragedy within. 

Alone in the Store. 

I went in, wearily, primed with the monotonous question : 
“How much for a gallon can of Smith-Jones ready mixed?” 
As | shut the door I saw that I was alone in the place. I 
gazed absently about me. Things were neat but impractical 
looking. What was evidently a home-made showcase rather 
detracted from than added to the display of brushes and 
dry colors in it. And there were a lot of frou-frous about 
—cotton trimmings, papier mache decorations and tissue paper 
folderols. 

The chandelier had an Elizabethan ruff of curly green 
tissue paper. I began to think I was in a millinery store by 
mistake. However, as I looked again | decided that my 
first impression was unjust in its condemnation. For price 
cards were much in evidence; also stenciled hints on how to 
use varnishes and paints, briefly stated in snappy words. There 
were an unusual number of displays, too, and the shelves, 
however poor they were and however meager their ill- 
assorted contents, were made the most of. It looked like 
a case of splendid intentions and vile execution. 

I scraped my feet impatiently and made animal noises in 
my throat. No one came. I performed again. Upstairs | 
heard a baby’s fretful cry, and hasty steps. There was a 
clatter down some stairs and a hitherto unobserved door 
opened and a neat-looking woman, youngish despite a care- 
worn look and some worry wrinkles, bustled smartly in. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” she inquired pleasantly. 

A Good Sales Talk. 

| had the grace to feel ashamed as | asked the question: 
“How much for a gallon of Smith-Jones ready-mixed ?” 

“Three fifty, sir.” 

“That’s high,” I said. 

“It’s all going up, and there’s been another advance, sir.” 

“| was offered paint for three twenty-five.” 

“Smith-Jones ?” 

“No-o. But they said it was just as good.” 

“Oh, it can’t be,” she said ingratiatingly. 

“Why, this paint is superior to any in the market, be- 

cause——” And she laid that paint out on the table and 
dissected it and showed me what made it stick. She worked 
it over sideways, up and down and crossways. Paint ran 
from her tongue in honey argument. She dug in with 
redoubled vigor when she stumbled onto a good, live, talking 
point, like some mysterious thing that was done in the grind- 
ing room to make the paint particles smaller, or larger, to 
hold the colors better—something that was done by no other 
firm of paint manufacturers but Smith-Jones. 
I tried to down her arguments and only got in deeper. 
She twisted my own argument about on me until my own 
words were made her own best argument. She was like 
a lawyer hawk, poised and swooping down on my slightest 
admission and making it her meat. The woman had me 
mesmerized. 


I didn’t really want any paint. But there was no escape. 
She had inveigled me into stating that [ did and that it was 
merely a case of getting the best for the money, and she had 
built up a cunning edifice of my own admission that proved 
her paint to be the candy. I was trapped and she had the 
paint out and was already deep in a line of superlatively 
superior brushes that I am quite sure [ would have invested 
in. I saw I was going to have to buy one—I had my eye 
on a small camel’s hair affair that I secretly decided would 
do for a shaving brush. 
The Wrecker Blundered In. 
And then the wrecker blundered in. 

_ He shambled in, coatless, a clutter of soft feathers on 
his grimy hands, uncouth in his unlovely dishabille, in: direct 
contrast to her wholesome neatness. He had the watery 
bine gg the chinless vacuity of an indecisive nonentity. T 
Seuity Geen ge Pim intrusion. Her air of bright 
oa ra ess of the sale gave way to one of pained 
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At the same moment I came out of my trance and got 
down to cases. The hypnotism stuff was off. 

“Whatchawant ?” 

“I want some paint, but I can get it cheaper than your 
wife asks for this,” and I nodded at the redoubtable Smith- 
Jones. His Adam’s apple fluttered in an agony of indecision: 
I watched it, fascinated by its piston-like smoothness. 

“How much ’d she say?” he said, ignoring his helpmate. 

“Three fifty.” 

“Oh, well, I guess mebbe we can do a little better. How 
much yuh think we’d ought to shade it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” I grasped eagerly at this straw that 
promised to keep me clear of buying some paint | didn’t want 
and a paint brush that my thrifty soul would make me put 
to facial use. 

“Oh, Frank!” the woman cried appealingly. 

He looked distressed. The Adam’s apple ceased its agi- 
tation long enough for him to say “Three an’ a quarter?” 

I shook my head. The woman looked at me, distress in 
her eyes. I half turned so as not to see it. He thought I was 
leaving. 

“Three?” he quavered. The man’s utter lack of firm- 
ness was appaling, monumental. 

“Why, Frank, it cost us that.” And as he made no 
answer she slumped down on an unseen stool and fell to 
weeping, arms outspread on the poor showcase and talking 
brokenly, sob-racked, ignoring my presence. 

“You al-always come and spoil my sales.” She raised 
a tear-stained face and addressed him directly ,savagely: 
“Why don’t you leave me alone. Stay out there with your 


chickens. Let me run the store. Why don’t you have some 
backbone? Why are you so afraid of losing a sale? You 
kill every one. You wreck them—just wreck them. We 


might as well sell out as to do business this way. If you're 
going to raise chickens, raise “em. If you’re going to run a 
store, run it and cut out the chickens. I can’t do every- 
thing, but if I’ve got to,” she added with feminine inconsist- 
ency, “let me do it.” 

She rose to her feet. “I’d make a business out of this 
place if you’d only let me. With your ‘ands’ and your ‘ifs’ 
and your ‘buts——” She turned with a hopeless gesture, 
all her brightness gone, and walked wearily to the stair door. 

I projected my imagination into the vista she had opened 
up for me by her words. A long course of patient striving, 
of a sales spirit developed under the most adverse circum- 
stances, struggling against the handicap of this human in- 
cubus. 

His weak face struggled with his larynx for a smile. 
He gave it up. He put the cap on his edifice of his sales 
murder by giving me a direct and negative lead: “Then 
you don’t want this, mister?” 

I agreed with him. 


oo 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD 
IN 1916. 





The following national conventions of associations 
of manufacturers, retailers, and wholesalers of hard- 
ware and kindred lines have been announced: 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, April 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1916. F. D. 
Mitchell, New York, secretary. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, April 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1916. John Donnan, 
Richmond, Virginia, secretary. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association, 
at Birmingham, Alabama, April 19, 1916. George H. Hillman, 
Nashville, Tennessee. secretarv. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
at Hot Springs, Virginia, May 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1916. William 
M. Webster, Chicago, Commissioner. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, at New 
York City, May 9, 1916. Robert W. Sloan, Pittston, Penn- 
sylvania, secretary. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, at New 
York City, May 10 and 11, 1916. Percival W. Elliott, Boston, 
secretary. 

American Iron and Steel and Heavy Hardware Asso- 
ciation, at Pittsburgh, May 24, 25 and 26, 1916. Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, New York, secretary. 

National Retail Hardware Association, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, June 12 to 15, 1916. M. L. Corey, Argo, Indiana, 
secretary. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, at Detroit, Michigan, June 14, 1916. Allen W. Williams, 
Columbus, Ohio, secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, June 
20, 21, 22 and 23, 1916, at Peoria, Illinois. E. L. Seabrook, 
Philadelphia, secretary. 
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BURKE AND WRIGHT OPEN THEIR FINE 
NEW HARDWARE STORE AT WAUKEGAN. 


-\s previously mentioned in AMERICAN ARTISAN the 
beautiful, large, new retail hardware store of Burke 
and Wright, Waukegan, Illinois, was opened on Sat- 
urday, March 18th. . The store occupies the entire 
three-story basement building at 118 South Genesee 
Street, which has been completely remodeled and 
equipped with the most modern fixtures and appliances 
for service. 

It is just five years since the firm of burke and 
Wright was started, when they bought the hardware 
stock of W. A. Melody, but they have developed the 
business wonderfully, until it is one of the largest in 
Iinois outside of Chicago, thus serving as an illus- 
tration of what can be done when truly progressive 
methods are employed. 

‘ull page advertisements were inserted in the Wau- 
kegan newspapers in which announcement was made 
of 25 demonstrations of various articles of hardware 
and housefurnishings that were given during Opening 
Week. 

The main floor is devoted to general hardware, 
kitchen utensils, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, automo- 
bile accessories, etc. 

On the second floor a large stock of harness and 
horse goods will be displayed and a harness repair 
shop is also located on that floor. 

The third floor is the home of the sheet metal and 
heating department. . New machines have been in- 
stalled to facilitate the workings of this section. 

In the basement, heavy hardware and contractors’ 
supplies are carried. 

Souvenirs were distributed to all the visitors, being 
selected with special reference to the class of persons 
receiving them. The mechanic got one kind; the boy 
something that suited him; the girl an article that 


pleased her, and so on. 
~-eo 


SECURE THIS VALUABLE BOOK ON 
AUTOMOBILE SUPPLIES. 


The 1916 [dition of their catalog of Automobile 
Supplies and kindred lines has just been issued by the 
Salt Lake Hardware Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
On the two first pages a list is -given of standard 
specifications of tires, piston rings, lamps, carburetors 
and spark plugs, as furnished by the manufacturers 
of the best known automobiles, thus enabling the re- 
tail hardware dealer to make up his orders for these 
items with accuracy. One hundred and twenty pages 
give very concise and well written descriptions of a 
great variety of supplies for automobiles, motorcycles 
and bicycles, as well as of tools for use in the repair 
shop or garage. The illustrations are high grade and 
add materially to the usefulness of the catalog which 
may be used as a selling help for the salesmen in the 
store as the prices are “list.” Retail hardware deal- 
ers who are selling automobile supplies now and those 
who are contemplating the addition of such a depart- 
ment will find this catalog very helpful. Copies may 
be obtained by addressing the Salt Lake Hardware 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


RETAILERS BY GROWING INTEREST 
IN TRAPSHOOTING. 


The growing interest which is being manifested in 
practically all sections of the country in the sport of 
trapshooting presents added profit opportunities for 
the live retail hardware dealer. In almost every issue 
of the large city daily papers there are reports of 
trapshooting contests that have been conducted and 
all of these are an incentive for others to take up this 
fine sport—all of which helps the retailer who sells 
ammunition and guns. 

In Sedgwick, Colorado, the city authorities have 
hired a professional trapshooter to give exhibitions 
every Saturday afternoon during 1916. Surely the 
sport has flourished in that locality to make civic au- 
thorities take a hand. In most cases officials have to 
be begged into submitting to new ideas or the “peo- 
ple’s” wishes. 

In Sioux Talls, South Dakota, the hardware stores 
have organized a local gun club, which holds its busi- 
ness meetings at the different stores in town. The 
club shoots every week, and it conducted an Inter- 
state Tournament some time ago. The members say 
it benefits the city as well as trade. 

Dealers who wish to receive information as to how 
a trapshooting club may be organized in their com- 
munity should write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Company, Department 12, Wilmington, Delaware. 

ST 
OBITUARY. 
Lorenz Maschauer. 

Lorenz Maschauer, president of the William [*rank 
furth Hardware Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
died March 23d at his home, 2905 Highland Boule- 
vard, in that city, aged 82 years. Mr. Maschauer was 
a native of Weildstein, Bohemia. He came to Amer- 
ica with his parents in 1854, the trip being made in a 
sailing vessel and lasting sixty-five days. His parents 
conducted a hotel in Watertown, Wisconsin, for years 
and then moved to Milwaukee. 

Mr. Maschauer was a brother-in-law of William 
Frankfurth; founder of the company, and had been 
the head of the concern since 1892. He was a member 
of the Musical Society, the Old Settlers’ Club, the 
Milwaukee Turnverein, the Deutsche Club ‘and the 
I*reie Gemeinde. 

He is survived by two daughters, Irma Maschauer 
and Mrs. Paula C. Riedel. The funeral will be held 
Saturday afternoon, March 25th, at 2 o'clock from 
the residence, with interment at Forest Home. 

George G. Standart. 

One of the oldest hardware men in Chicago has 
passed to his reward. George G. Standart, president of 
George G. Standart and Company, 56 Fast Randolph 
Street, hardware specialties, died March 15th in New 
Orlean:, Louisiana, at the age of 83 years. He was 
well known all over the country and had a large num- 
ber of “riends in all hardwaredom. The funeral took 
place at his late residence, 1449 East Fiftieth Street, 
Chicago. 


March 25, 1916. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR CHUCK. 


Lucien P. Blot, Southington, Connecticut, assignor 
to The Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company, Southing- 
ton, Connecticut, has secured United States 
patent rights, under number 1,175,879, for a 
chuck described herewith: In a device of 
the character described, a spindle provided 
with a transverse slot and inclined converg- 
ing shoulders in each face and intermediate 
the length of the slot formed integrally with 
the said spindle, in combination with jaws 
having suitably inclined shoulders at each side to co- 
operate with the inclined shoulders of the spindle. 


oa 
+--+ 


YES, WHY? 








“Why is it that a woman, who is the most graceful 
thing in the world when she does anything else, has to 
act like a hamstrung hippopotamus when she gets off 
a street car?” says the Motorman. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The Delano Hardware Company, Delano, are erecting a 
new building and will add automobile accessories and sport- 
ing goods. 

IOWA. 

J. C. Wilken, Arlington, has disposed of his hardware 
and implement stock to Will Trezona. 

Williams Brothers, Indianola, have sold their hardware 
and implement stock to McCoy Brothers. 

Caudell Brothers, Anderson, have purchased the Hutche- 
son Brothers hardware store. 

I. E. Dissinger, Bouton, has bought the W. H. 
hardware business. 

The Taylor Hardware Company, Delta, has sold its stock 
to J. R. Dunn. 

O. C. King, Des Moines, has bought the P. P. Dawson 
hardware store. 

C, J. Forthum, Clitherall, has traded his farm to Whiting 
Brothers for their hardware and implement store. 

Fred Kiekenapp, Faribault, has bought an interest in the 
Cavanaugh and Frink hardware business. 

The hardware store of Andrews and Stevenson, Mankato, 
has been destroyed by fire. 

Mound Hardware Company, Mound, has been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $10,000, by H. H. Whitmore, F. E. 
Bardwell and M. F. Bardwell. 

Johnson Hardware Company, Sauk Rapids, has been sold 
to Ebert Johnson and Gus Falk. 

Whiting Brothers, Clitherall, have sold their hardware 
store to C. F. Forthun. 

Saultz Hardware Company, Gibson, has sold its business 
to Robert and Roy Wilhite. 

Peppard and Curtis, Pleasantville, have purchased the 
hardware business of Williams Brothers. 

B. Tharp, Rose Hill, has bought the hardware business 
of Brown Brothers. ° 

V. D. Fleming, Spirit Lake, has sold his stock of hard- 
ware to Dick Sperbeck. 

Carl Field, Joice, has purchased the hardware store and 
garage formerly owned by Huso and Osland. 

John Pink, Germania, has sold his hardware store to 
W. E. Ley. 

L. T. Miller, Fairbank, has purchased the hardware stock 
of Lehmkuhl and Fratzke. 

J. D. O’Dell, Beach, has sold his interest in the O’Dell 
Lumber and Hardware Company to J. C. Knox. 


Carris 


KANSAS. 
John Long, Melvern, has opened a hardware and furni- 
ture store. 
_ _E. A. Aspey has moved his hardware stock from Hutch- 
ar to Burrton and purchased the C. A. Dundon hardware 
ock, 


MINNESOTA. 
_ _R. T. Norert, Forest City, has traded his hardware and 
implement stock to Stenseth and Skrivseth of Albert Lea. 
he Tompkins Hardware Company, Leroy, has pur- 
chased the F. W. Sprung stock of hardware and implements. 
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C. S. Pierce stock of hardware and will change its name to 
the Clyde Hardware Company. 

Charles and James Bank, Grace City, have purchased a 
furniture and hardware business. 

White and Son, Martin, have sold their store to Leo 
Pagel. 


MISSOURI. 


Walter Peel, Grant City, has succeeded to the hardware 
business of S. F. Sanders. 

Howard H. Teare and Bob Ruley, Forest City, have pur- 
chased the hardware stock of the late Thomas L. Price of 
Oregon. 

E. E. McElwain, Conway, has sold his interest in the 
Conway Hardware Company to Cliff Payne of Richland. 

George T. Bruce, Wooldridge, has bought his hardware 
store, which he sold nearly four years ago to William Oerly. 

L. C. Holliday, Bunceton, has opened up a hardware and 
harness store in the Patterson Building. 

Collins Brothers Plumbing and Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, have been incorporated for $5000 by David J. Collins, 
Thomas T. Lapping and William H. Scott. 

MONTANA. 


H. A. Yotter, Glasgow, has purchased the Robinson Yot- 
ter Company’s hardware business. 
NEBRASKA, 


Frank Osborne, Genoa, has sold his hardware store to 
W. G. Evans. 
R. B. Price, Gothenburg, has purchased the hardware 
business of F. M. Leach. : 
Logan and Glenn, Henry, have been succeedéd in the 
hardware business by Lee C. Anderson. 
J. H. Holtorff, Malmo, has bought a hardware business. 
J. L. Barton and H. R. Barton, Plattsmouth, have pur- 
chased the hardware business of G. P. Eastwood. 
R. F. Frerichs, Sterling, has taken over the Walker and 
Johnson hardware stock. 
J. A. McFarlane, Fairfield, has purchased the E. Wagner 
hardware business. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Ole Olness, Ryder, will open a hardware store. 
Kirk and Allen, Jamestown, have dissolved partnership 
Henry B. Allen and Paul N. Allen will continue the business. 
Hans Hagen, Carrington, has acquired an interest in the 
A. J. Smith hardware and furniture business. 
The Clyde Mercantile Company, Clyde, has bought the 
bought the hardware stock of Holton Brothers. 
OHIO. 
The Greenfield Hardware Supply Company, Greenfield. 
has increased its capital from $15,000 to $25,000. 
OKLAHOMA. 
The store of the Bunch Hardware Company, Centra- 
homa, has been burglarized. 
W. H. Taylor, Rocky, has turned his hardware business 
over to L. E. Smith. 
H. A. Jones, Hobart, has purchased the Homoky and 
Sons hardware business at Shattuck. 
D. Winningham and Son, Hollister, have sold their hard- 
ware stock to Lucian Harper and Burr Britton. 
James Norman, Carmen, has purchased the former Flood 
hardware stock at Jerry from Hackett, Evans and Lively. 
Burdick and Son, Curtis, have sold their hardware store 
to Hubert Gardner and Frank M. Thorne. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Smiley-Gay Hardware Company, Newell, have sold their 
store to N. M. Bratton Mercantile Company. 
H. Metcalf, Bancroft, has bought the hardware and im- 
plement business of George Barnes. 
J. E. Dricken, White, will open a hardware store. 
P. S. Moulton, Winfred, has bought a hardware store. 
TEXAS. 
Farmers’ Hardware and Implement Company, Blackwell, 
has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000. 
Vernon Hardware and Implement Company, Vernon, 
have purchased the Watts Hardware Store. 
WISCONSIN. 
Andrew Ehn, Washburn, will open a hardware store. 
Matt B. Elskamp and William Wiedman, Potosi, will 
engage in the hardware business. 
Gaylord and Lisle Fry, Lime Ridge, have purchased the 
hardware stock of Reinie and Son. 
The Krueger Hardware Store, Neenah, has suffered a 
fire loss of $5000. 
Joseph Pawlak and Frank Anyzewski, Thorp, have bought 
the hardware stock of Frank Weber. 
P. J. Ladron and Fred Brayback, Auburndale, 
formed a partnership in the hardware business. 
Schultz Brothers, Hartford, will open a hardware, dry 
goods and millinery store. 
Homer Mason, Ironton, has purchased a hardware store. 
Fire commencing in the hardware store of Edward 
Swantz, Union Grove, on March 23rd, destroyed the en- 
tire west side of the village, including the business dis- 
trict of two blocks along the main thoroughfare. 
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Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 
Several advertisements of the Palace Hardware the prices are right. This is all good—better in fact 


House, 913 State Street, Erie, Pennsylvania, have 


been reproduced in recent issues of AMERICAN 
ARTISAN, all of them being commended for their ex- 
cellent appearance 


and other evidence 
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a good sized city where competition is keen the im- 
portance of this fact will possibly be more fully ap- 
preciated—that it isn’t necessary to cut prices in order 
to create interest and desire for merchandise of known 
quality. There are too many retail hardware dealers 
who give as a reason for not advertising that an ad- 
vertised price must necessarily be a cut price. Then 
read some of the descriptions—all of them, for that 
matter. Do they sound dry or do they tend to create 
desire? And yet, when it comes to a point, there isn't 
a real, live hardware salesman who couldn't put down 





on paper just as good descriptions if he sets his mind 


to do it. 
x * * 


The advertisement which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration was inserted by George P. Palmer, 
Augusta, Illinois, in the Augusta Eagle, where it occu- 
pied a double column space four inches deep. The 
housewives of the community are invited to call and 
examine the new lines of enamelware, and the state- 
ment is made that the quality is first class and that 


than many hardware retailers are doing—but the ad- 
vertisement does go far enough. If the mail order 
houses followed this same style, inviting peeople to 
write for circulars containing illustrations and de- 


WE INVITE 


The Housewives of Augusta and Vicinity 





To call and examine our new line of 
high grade Banner Blue and Silver Cloud 
Enameled Ware, comprising articles that 
are used in your house each day. 

Prices right, goods first class. You can- 
not help needing some article. 


Yours for service, 


GEO. P. PALMER 
ARR OMIRLE TSAI n° enn 


scription of their enamelware, using their catalogs 
only for such announcements, they wouldn't sell a 
very large amount of enamelware. To bring profitable 
results an advertisement must make definite offers of 
merchandise, describe it and name the price. 


The opening announcement of the Wyoming |lard- 
ware Store, Wyoming, Minnesota, which is shown in 


the accompanying 
THE WYOMING illustration, 
HARDWARE STORE 


pied a space ten 
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short, 
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order it for you 
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Knives, Table Cutlery, Axes and Handles, Nails, Hinges, Screws, 
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H. M. ANEY, Manager consiste! if W i t h 








Wyoming, : - Minnesota 
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ciples. That is a good foundation on which to bul 
10n 


Another sentence, farther down, shows an inchinatt 
to be accommodating, which will no doubt help bring 
business. This advertisement was inserted in the 
Chisago County Press, Lindstrom, Minnesota. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








WHAT IS WRONG WITH CONSTRUCTION OF 
THIS HOOD FOR HOTEL RANGE? 


The following inquiry has been received from 
\William A. Koerner, DuQuoin, Illinois, together with 
sketch shown in the accompanying illustration : 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

| have a problem that I do not understand and 
wish you would publish it in the next issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

| made a hood for a hotel range—six feet six inches 
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Diagram Showiny Arrangement of Hood for Hotel Ranjze and 
Pipes Which Does Not Provide Enough Draft. 


long, extending six inches over end of stove. The 
back of the hood was 30 inches wide and against the 
stove pipe. The bottom of the hood is four feet from 
the top of the range. The other particulars will be 
noticed better from the accompanying sketch. 

This hood does not have any draft to speak of. I 
have held a piece of burning paper in the opening and 
it burned just ordinarily. 

It seems to me that there should be a good draft 
with an upright nine inch pipe, 25 feet high, above all 
the surrounding buildings. 

Can some one among your many subscribers tell me 
what the trouble is? 

Yours truly, 
Witriiam A. Koerner. 

DuaQuoin, Illinois, March 20, 1916. 


OHIO HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS ELECT OFFICERS. 


At a meeting of the newly formed Ohio Chapter 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
engineers, held March tenth at Cleveland, the fol- 
lowing were elected to serve as officers and on the 
soard of Governors for the 1916 term: 

President, Robert S. Mayer, Cleveland. 

Vice-president, M. L. Crowell, Cleveland. 

Secretary, I*. G. Phegley, Cleveland. 

Treasurer, T°. H1. Valentine, Cleveland. 

Board of Governors, John H. Bacon, Cleveland; 
W. C. Green, Cincinnati; William M. Kingsbury, 
Cleveland. 

The office of Secretary Phegley is at 706 Ros¢ 
Building, Cleveland. 

ee 


HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS OF 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA ORGANIZE 
CHAPTER. 

Heating and Ventilating [ngineers of [astern 
Pennsylvania have organized and a charter has been 
granted by the American Society of Heating and Ven 
tilating [ngineers, the Chapter holding its first meet- 
ing at 1412 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, in Kugler’s 
Restaurant. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, John D. Caswell, Philadelphia. 

Vice-president, Isaze Hl. Irancis, Philadelphia. 

Secretary, George W. Barr, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, Kennedy Duff, Philadelphia. 

Board of Governors, J. T. J. Mellen, W. G. Braemer 
and I. T. Murphy, all of Philadelphia. 

The Chapter will meet on the second Thursday of 
every month, at the [ngineers’ Club, 1317 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 


ALUMNI OF NEW YORK SCHOOL OF HEATING 
AND VENTILATION WILL FORM A 
PERMANENT ORGANIZATION. 





The New York School of Heating and Ventilation, 
which was organized by Charles A. Fuller a few 
years ago, held its fourth annual banquet at Stewart's 
Restaurant in New York on Monday, March 13th, 
with 134 members and guests present. 

The growth of the School is well illustrated by the 
fact that at the first banquet, four years ago, the at- 
tendance totalled just 14. 

Among the speakers were, Milton W. [ranklin, of 
the Educational Committee of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers ; W. H. Driscoll, 
Jersey City, New Jersey; J. J. Blackmore, who has 
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recently resigned as Secretary of the Society; C. W. 
Obert, the new Secretary ; James A. Donnelly, former 
treasurer of the Society. 

A. D. Hoxie, a member of the 1916 Class of the 
School, stated that on March 27 a meeting will be 
held in the World Building for the purpose of form- 


ing a permanent organization of the alumni of the 


School. 
WARM AIR HEATER WITH LARGE RADIATING 
SURFACE. 


The unusually large radiator in the Summit warm 
air heater, which is shown herewith, is said to be one 
of the reasons 
for the high ef- 
ficiency which 





the manufactur- 
ers claim for it. 
The combustion 


chamber and fire 
dome is a heavy 
corrugated cast- 
ing connecting 
the firepot and 
the radiator. It 
is made in one 
piece with a well 
cemented wide 
flanged joint on 
the feed section 
and is held firmly 
in place by quar- 
ter inch bolts. 
The bottom of 
the feed section is 
short, which 
makes it easier than in many other warm air heaters 
to remove clinkers. The firepot is extra heavy and 
cast in two sections with projecting ribs, thereby 
giving more radiation than the ordinary smooth sur- 





View of Summit Warm Aijir 
Heater. 


Sectional 


faced firepot corresponding size. The sides are almost 
straight, thus preventing the ashes from banking 
against it and insuring a cleaner fire. 

These and many other strong pointers which the in- 
staller and dealer can make good use of in making 
sales are contained in a folder which will be sent to 
those who address the Summit Stove Works, Morri- 
son, Illinois. This Company has a_ very attractive 
dealer proposition and also furnishes many selling 
helps to the dealer. 





WRITE FOR THIS COMPLETE CATALOG OF 
FIREPLACE FIXTURES. 


As a device for heating homes, the fireplace is cen- 
turies old. It antedates steam boilers, warm air heat- 
ers and even the crudest types of stoves. The earliest 
fireplaces consisted of a chimney, enlarged and open 
at the base, and a home-made crane or tripod with a 
kettle, and were used for both cooking and heating. 
Today the fireplace is used for style as well as for 
heating and is furnished with articles that add to its 
attractiveness as well as its utility. Modern ingenuity 
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has improved its construction by the use of dampers, 
fire baskets, screens, etc., which increase the efficiency 
and make the fireplace perfectly safe. Hence there js 
a constant demand for these fireplace fixtures and the 
Stover Manufacturing Company, Freeport, Illinois. 
offer a wide assortment of artistic fixtures of colonial 
and modern design, which, they state, are the very 
best that a careful selection of material, experience 
and skilled labor can produce. Their Catalog Num- 
ber 1550 handsomely illustrates and describes each 
article, so that the customers should have no difficulty 
in selecting the pieces best suited to their require- 
ments. Dealers desiring copies should write for Cata 
log Number 1550 to the Stover Manufacturing Com 
pany, 719 East Street, Freeport, Illinois. 

WARM AIR HEATER OF WELL-KNOWN DOWN- 

DRAFT TYPE. 





A type of down-draft warm air heaters, which are 
said to burn almost any kind of fuel equally well, is 
shown in the ac 
companying illus 
tration. This 
Floral City 
“King” warm air 
heater is describ- 
ed as being pow- 
erful and _ eco- 
nomical, present- 
ing an unusually 
large radiating 
surface with a 
long fire travel. 
The products of 
combustion travel 
down from the 
top of the heater 
through two side 
tubes, around the 
horseshoe — radia- 





City King Warm Aijir Heater. 


Floral 


tor at the bottom and then up through the rear tube 
to the smoke pipe. By this arrangement the coolest 
portion of the radiating surface comes in contact with 
the cold air as it enters the warm air heater, thus, it 
is stated, rendering the system much more effective. 
Other distinctive features are the offset at the side o1 
feed door to receive a water coil, the single piece radi- 
ator with a clean-out at the back and the shield or 
apron hung just inside the feed door to prevent smoke 
puffing out when the door is opened while soft coal 
or wood is being burned. Further particulars of the 
“King” and other Floral City warm air heaters will 
be sent upon application, by the Monroe Foundry and 
l‘urnace Company, Monroe, Michigan. 





GRAVITY HEATING SYSTEM WITH SEPARATE 
WARM AND COLD AIR REGISTERS. 


One of the distinctive features of the Globe Gravit) 
Heating System is the separate registers for the fresh 
warm air and the return air, which construction is 
said to entirely eliminate the meeting of opposite ai’ 


currents. Provision has been made for running 
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separate heat pipe from the sloping bonnet to a dis- 
tant room, if desired, and the height of the apparatus 
is said to be adjustable for either deep or shallow 
cellars. Double wall casings are used to keep the 
cellar cool and the heating surfaces at the highest 
temperature. The Globe Gravity Heating System em- 
bodies the regular all-cast iron Globe Series B warm 
air heater and is shipped complete, excepting the 
smoke pipe. The manufacturers further state that if 
necessary, the gravity heating system can be altered to 
a regular piped warm air heating system at any time, 
using the same heater. It is said to be sanitary, eco- 
nomical and convenient and to be easily installed in 
any church, store or residence. Further information 
can be obtained from the Globe Stove and Range Com- 
pany, Kokomo, Indiana. 





WARM AIR HEATER COMBINING LATEST 
AND BEST FEATURES. 


It is generally acknowledged that cheap warm air 
heaters are gradually being supplanted by high grade 
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Z-Ro King Warm Air Heater. 
heaters which give continued excellent service and 
prove far cheaper in the end. One of the types of 
warm air heaters said to fully meet this demand is the 
Z-Ro King warm air heater, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. It is described as being constructed 
of absolutely new iron with such features as sectional 
hre pot, space for hot water coil, all cast reversible 
radiator, heavy revolving grate bars and new im- 
Proved expansion collar. This excellent design and 
the proper weight of the Z-Ro King warm air heater 
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the manufacturers state, permit it to be easily mounted 
and managed, and effect a great saving in fuel. 
Prompt deliveries on all orders are assured, and cata- 
log and price list giving full particulars will be sent 
to those addressing the Oakland Foundry Company, 
1522 Olive Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


~—- 


SECURES PATENT FOR WARM AIR HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


Richard FE. Mackey and William A. Tipton, St. 
Louis, Missouri, have been granted United States pat- 























heating apparatus described in the following: In a 
heating apparatus, the combination with a casing and 
a heating drum disposed within the casing, of a fresh 
air conduit entering said casing, a device for intro- 
ducing a forced draft in said fresh air conduit, and air 
distributing device between said fresh air conduit and 
the casing, a chamber in communication with the cas- 
ing, distributing pipes leading from said chamber, and 
heat radiating material disposed in the path of move- 
ment of the air, substantially as specified. 


HUMIDIFIER FOR WARM AIR HEATER. 





In one of the daily articles of Dr. W. A. Evans, 
former Commissioner of Health of Chicago, which 
are published in the Chicago Tribune under the head 
of “How to Keep Well,” the following is of interest 


to installers of warm air heating apparatus: 
Humidifier for Warm Air Heater. 


A. H. sends us the following description of a method 
in use in his home: “An effective and practical humid 
ifier for a warm air heater can be secured by installing 
in the upper heat chamber, above the fire drum, a 
shallow copper tank about two feet square and four 
or five inches deep. A water pipe is led from this tank 
to a galvanized iron reservoir or tank attached to the 
casing, or to a convenient point near it. In this tank 
is a float valve which controls the flow of water in a 
pipe directly connected with the water system. The 
result is that the outside and inside tanks are always 
full. The evaporation of the heated water in the air 
chamber humidifies the entire supply of warm air from 
the heater.” 


The Oglesby Furnace-Stove Company, Clinton, In- 
diana, has been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 
to manufacture stoves and warm air heaters. The 
Oglesby, J. M. Johnson and G. E. 


directors are G. T. 
Sharp. 
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PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATER IN ITS OWN 
FIELD RENDERS GOOD SERVICE. 


In many smaller houses with good sized arches or 
door openings in the inner walls, thus providing for 
easy motion and 
circulation of the 
warmed air, the 
Laurel Pipeless 
warm air heater 
has been found to 
render very satis- 
factory service, ac- 
_hun- 
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cording to 
dreds of letters on 
file in the offices of 
the Art Stove 
Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, and for 
this they 
say, there is a very 
wide field for the 
installation of 
inexpensive 


a 


reason, 


these 
and yet profitable 
warm air heaters. 
Like all other 
Laurel 
the Laurel Pipeless 








Laurel Pipeless products, 


Warm Air Heater. 
warm air heater which is shown herewith is said to 
be made of high class materials by skilled mechanics. 
The firepot is deep and strong and of full measure- 
ment and is built in two sections to allow for ex- 
pansion and contractfon. The Triplex grate can be 
removed without disturbing a single bolt, sliding out 
ona track. The Laurel Pipeless warm air heater can 
he obtained either with steel radiator for hard coal, 
coke, blockwood and natural gas, or with a cast radi- 
ator for soft coal, blockwood and natural gas, 
a special gas burner ring being furnished for the lat- 
ter purpose. The large amount of radiating surface 
on this series make it a quick heater and economical 
Dealers who want to take ad- 


coke, 


fuel consumption. 
vantage of the opportunities opened by the Pipeless 
warm air heater installed under proper conditions 
should write to the Art Stove Company, Department 
I*., Detroit, Michigan. 
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KEEPING TRACK OF HUMIDITY. 


Dr. W. A. Evans, who served Chicago so ably as 
Commissioner of Public Health some years ago, has 
written many articles on heating and ventilating prob- 
lems, and the following which recently appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune will be of interest to installers of 
warm air heating apparatus: 

The Humidity Problem. 

A reader asks for an explanation of the principle of 
the hygrometer. 

The most popular hygrometer consists of two ther- 
mometers—one furnishes the temperature of the air. 
The bulb of the second thermometer is kept wet. The 
water evaporates and chills the bulb of the ther- 


:mometer. The wet bulb thermometer registers a lower 
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temperature than the dry bulb. If the air is very dry 
the water on the wet bulb evaporates very rapidly, 
chilling the mercury 14 degrees or more, as compared 
with the dry bulb. If the air is wet, evaporation is 
slow and the two thermometers register nearly the 
same temperature. 





WARM AIR HEATER GUARANTEED TO 
DELIVER AIR FREE OF DUST 
AND GASES. 


In every warm air heating system it is essential to 
the health and comfort of the occupants of the build 





Lennox Torrid Zone All Steel Warm Air Heater. 


ing that the warmed air should be delivered entirely 
free of dust and gases—otherwise the warm air heater 
fails in its purpose to provide clean, healthful and 
properly warmed air. Certain types of heaters are 
built like power boilers, in one piece, securely riveted, 
in order to deliver air free of dust and gases, and the 
Lennox Torrid Zone all-steel warm air heater, 
in the accompanying illustration, has this durable, et 
-furthermore it is sold with a 
As many as fifty-nine types 
are manufactured 
The large modern 


shown 


ficient construction- 
guarantee to that effect. 
and sizes of this warm air heater 
for burning every grade of fuel. 
plant is said to enable the manufacturers to serve the 
trade promptly and well. Those desiring full details 
of the entire Torrid Zone line should address the len 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 
CHICAGO COMMISSION OF VENTILATION 
DISCUSSES METHODS OF VENTILATING 
HOSPITALS. 


nox Ifurnace Company, 





The Chicago Commission on Ventilation, of which 
Dr. E. Vernon Hill, Chief of the Division of \entila- 
tion of the Department of Health, 1s president, has 
during the past few months given special attention to 
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the matter of ventilation of hospitals and will in the 
near future make a number of tests in mechanically 
ventilated hospitals for the purpose of comparing re- 
sults with hospitals that have no such equipment. 





HOT AIR STACK PATENTED. 


Under number 1,175,306, United States 
rights have been granted to Albert G. Scherer, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, assignor to the Ex- 
celsior Steel Furnace Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, for a hot air 
stack described herewith: <A 
hot air stack of rectangular cross 
9 section comprising a plurality of 
sheets of metal bent at right 
angles to form, when assembled, 


patent 


? 








a concuit of rectangular cross 
section, the meeting edges of 


9 sail sheets being provided with 














1,175,306 





engaging folds, said folds being 
compressed into a ridge, and separated and elongated 
sections of said ridge being forced to the side of the 
wall of each stack opposite to the side upon which the 


ridge was originally formed. 
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EXPANDING SLIP-JOINT PREVENTS AIR 
FROM STREAKING WALLS IN WARM 
AIR REGISTERS. 


One of the great annoyances in warm air heating 
systems—the streaking of the walls by the warmed air 
issuing from the register, is said to be positively 
eliminated by the use of an expanding, interlapping 
slip-joint connection between the frame and box of the 
Rock Island No Streak wall register, the parts of 
which are illustrated herewith. This joint is made 





Parts of Rock Island No Streak Wall Register. 


by placing the steel frame over the single metal pro- 
jection on the box and fastening the frame to the box. 
Then the grille is inserted in position at the bottom of 
the frame and pushed back into place, thereby auto- 
matically expanding the single metal projection out 
between the frame and grille. The latter is then fast- 
ened into position with two large oval head bolts and 
thus, it is stated, an absolutely tight joint is obtained 
with any additional labor over the usual connecting 
operations. The manufacturers guarantee that the 
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- 
Rock Island No Streak register will prevent walls 
from being streaked when installed according to their 
method, or else purchase price will be refunded. In- 
stallers desiring further details should write to the 
Rock Island Register Company, 1230 Fifth Avenue, 
Rock Island, Illinois. 





SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTED ACCOUNTS BY 
PARTIAL PAYMENT. 


While the courts in the various states are not 
agreed as to the settlement of undisputed accounts by 
the payment of sums less than the total claim, the 
Court of Errors and Appeals of New Jersey in a 
recent decision, Number 85 Atlantic Reporter page 
354, holds that where a claim is unliquidated or in dis- 
pute, payment and acceptance of a less sum than 
claimed operate as an accord and satisfaction. 

To constitute an accord and satisfaction in law, de- 
pendent upon the offer of the payment of a less sum 
than that claimed, it is that the money 
should be offered in full satisfaction of the demand, 
and be accompanied by such acts or declarations as 
amount to a condition that 1f the money is accepted 
it is to be in full satisfaction, and be of such a char- 
acter that the creditor is bound to understand such 


necessary 


offer. The party seeking to settle for a less sum than 
is claimed to be due must, by his words or conduct, 
when making the offer, clearly inform the other of 
what is sought and expected. The transaction must 
be such that the condition is as plain as the tender, 
so that the acceptance of the tender will involve the 
acceptance of the condition. In other words, the ten- 
der and the condition must be incapable of severance ; 
for otherwise the inference will not be drawn that the 
acceptance of the tender involves the acceptance of 
the condition. The condition that if a tender be ac- 
cepted it shall be in full satisfaction of the disputed 
claim, may be expressed in the check itself, or in the 
letter, or account, or receipt accompanying the remit- 
tance, or even orally in conversation. Whether a ten- 
der is accompanied by such acts and declarations as 
are necessary, on its acceptance, to constitute an ac- 
cord and satisfaction must, of course, be determined 
from the facts of each particular case. 


+-oeo 


HUMAN NATURE AND THEORY. 


It isn’t safe to bank on human nature alone, nor on 
theory alone; better get the right mixture of the two. 
Human nature constantly refuses to be bound within 
the strict lines of any business theory and still human 
nature constantly is influenced in its course by these 
right theories of business. ‘The man who learns by 
experience only, knows too much of human nature 
and not enough of theory; the man who learns from 
books alone, knows too much of theory and not 
enough of human nature. 

We believe that friendship, avowed with candor and 
maintained with good faith, will remove from Amer- 
ican States the necessity of guarding boundary-lines 
between themselves with fortifications and military 





force. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 
































PATTERNS FOR HIP SKYLIGHT BAR. from all points in the ridge bar “B” and the lower 

curb “C” erect lines cutting this hip line, and from 

BY O. W. KOTHE. points as at “E” square over lines to represent the cor- 

When a draftsman has the sectional elevation for his ner of skylight in the plan view. The jack bar is not 
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Development of Pattern for Hip Skylight Bars. 


skylight drawn to the desired size and pitch, the next yet required in this drawing and so can be omitted. 
step is to draw a part quarter plan. For this the hip Now draw a line as a-b in sectional elevation and 
line is drawn on an angle of 45 degrees at a convenient from all points in “A” square points into this line a-b. 
point above or below the sectional elevation. Then Transfer this line direct across the hip line as d-c and 
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from these points draw, lines parallel to the hip line, 
after which at the proper points of intersection draw 
your miter line as at “D” and “E.” This so far drawn 
we must next get a raised diagonal view of this hip 
line in plan, and so for this we will take a paper strip, 
as shown by X, and place it to the left of sectional 
elevation as shown. 

Now from all points in the ridge bar and also the 
curb, project lines into this paper strip as shown by 
similar numbered points. Next transfer this paper 
strip at right angles to the hip line as shown by “X.”’ 
From these points square over lines indefinitely and 
from points in the miter line “B” and “E,” square out 
lines at right angles to hip line, thus cutting lines 
drawn from paper strip X’ having similar number. 
This is shown in point 1’-1”; 2’-2”; 3’-3”, etc. By 
drawing these lines and seeing that they all run parallel 
to one another you have the diagonal elevation of hip 
bar. You will observe that the paper strip enables you 
to transfer your points, thus keeping your skylight bar 
still at the same height, only lengthening the bar to 
suit the plan. The line a-b in sectional elevation can 
again be transferred as e-f, and by dropping points 
onto the proper lines, we have the true section through 
the hip bar “F.” 

For the pattern of hip bar pick the stretchout from 
“F” and step it off on a straight line drawn at right 
angles to the diagonal elevation, as shown from f-f. 
Through these points draw your stretchout lines and 
from the miter lines of hip and curb of diagonal ele- 
vation square out lines, thus cutting stretchout lines in 
pattern having similar number. In this way establish- 
ing point a’-a” ; b’-b”; c’-c”, etc. It will be observed 
the double miter cut at the ridge will make one-half 
the pattern a deeper cut than the other half. This can 
be verified by watching your points. 

The next step is to lay out the pattern for lower curb, 
which is done by picking the stretchout from the curb 
“C” and stepping it off in numerical order above as 
shown. Draw stretchout lines and from all points in 
curb erect lines, cutting those in pattern of similar 
number, thus giving you the miter cut as shown. Meas- 
uring marks would of course be from the straight por- 
tion that must fit to the framework of roof. The ridge 
bar requires no special pattern; the ends being straight 
and so a stretchout as shown on a strip of metal is 
sufficient. 





MANY MATTERS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
WILL BE DISCUSSED AT CONVENTION 
OF ILLINOIS SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS. 





Every sheet metal contractor in Illinois who can 
possibly do so should arrange to attend the Third 
Annual Convention of the Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors of Illinois, which will be held April 5 and 6, 
at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. The sessions will be 
open and many matters of great importance to the 
entire sheet metal trade will be discussed, such as the 
Apprenticeship question, Liability Insurance, Cost of 
Doing Business, Trade Development, and the time and 
money spent to come to Chicago and hear these dis- 
cussions will come back many times over in the shape 
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of greater efficiency, better working conditions and 
larger profits. 

The Convention will open Wednesday, April 5th, 
at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, the first session 
being called to order at 10 a. m. by President George 
Harms. 

Fred de Coningh, President of the Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Chicago, and J. C. McFar- 
land, President of the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Chicago, will deliver addresses of wel- 
come, and after response to same by one of the visit- 
ing delegates, Harry C. Knisely will outline the en- 
tertainment features provided for the visitors and 
their ladies. 

“Apprenticeships in the Building Trades” will be 
the subject of an address by W. M. Roberts, District 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, who is known as 
an authority and leader in the Vocational Education 
movement, on Wednesday afternoon. 

Paul F. Brandstedt, President of the National or- 
ganization, will come from his home in Washington, 
D. C., and will be present both days of the Conven- 
tion. He will deliver one of his characteristic, strong 
and helpful addresses on Thursday morning. 

C. G. Alexander, an authority on Liability Insur- 
ance, will explain the provisions of the Illinois Work- 
men’s Compensation Law and some of the important 
points in that connection that apply particularly to the 
Sheet Metal Trade. 

Thursday afternoon, W. Bb. Henri, a noted advertis- 
ing and selling expert, will speak on “Trade Develop- 
ment.” 

The Committee on Entertainment has made plans 
for a splendid entertainment of the visiting sheet 
metal contractors and their ladies. There will be an 
automobile ride on Wednesday afternoon over the 
great boulevard and park systems. In the evening 
the ladies will attend one of the best theatres, while 
the men engage in a Dutch Supper and Entertainment. 
Miss Effie Brewer, the young, talented singer who 
charmed the lady visitors during the Illinois Retail 
Hardware Convention with her beautiful songs, will 
render several selections during the Supper. 

Thursday afternoon the visiting ladies will again 
be entertained by the Chicago ladies at a matinee party 
at the Strand Theatre. 

Chicago Sheet Metal men who will furnish automo- 
biles for the Wednesday afternoon ride are asked to 
so notify O. M. Bales, Chairman of the Automobile 
Committee, 3962 Cottage Grove Avnue; Phone, Drex 


el 2%. 
It is strongly urged that those who expect to at- 
tend the Convention will at once notify Secretary 


Rudolph Jobst, Peoria, or Harry C. Knisely, Chairman 
of Entertainment Committee, 1912 South Western 
Avenue, Chicago, also stating whether ladies will ac- 
company them, so that the Committee on Entertain- 
ment may make proper provision to take the best pos- 
sible care of the visitors. 

The O’Connell Sheet Metal Company, 923 Forsyth 
Street, Peoria, Illinois, has been incorporated for 
$2,000 by Philip O’Connell and A. S. Hagerty. 

























DEVELOPMENT OF PATTERNS FOR ROOF 
VENT. 

On page 50 of the February 26th issue of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN a request was published from a 
California subscriber asking patterns for a vent pipe 
in roof. 

The following letter, together with drawing shown 
in the accompanying illustration, has been received 
from Joe Mouw, 275 Willow Avenue, Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, in which the development of these patterns is 
described : 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Draw elevation and extend the half plans as shown; 
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point scribe 2-2” from elevation and picking 2’-2 from 
upper plan, establish point 2’ at intersection. Trans- 
fer the line in this manner till 4”-4’ ; then pick 4’-”4” 
and using 4’ in diagram again start the second part 
as the first till 7-7’. 

After all the lines are transferred to the diagram, 
start pattern by setting one pair of dividers at the 
distance of 1-2 of lower plan, and a second pair at 
the distance 1-2 in upper plan. Now draw line equal 
to 1”-1’; next pick 1’-2” from diagram, and scribe 
arc, using 1’ in pattern as center; take dividers num- 
ber one and using 1” as center scribe arc and intersect 
1’-2” which intersection gives point 2” on pattern; 
now pick 2”-2’ from diagram, and scribe arc from 

















































































divide the arcs in equal parts as from 1 to 7 in upper 
and from 1 to 4 and 4 to 7 in lower half plan. From 
these points extend vertical lines to elevation as 
1-1’, 2-2’, 3-3’, etc., in upper and 1-1”, 1-2”, 3-3”, etc., 
in lower plan. 

Next ascertain the true lengths as follows: Pick 
1”-1’ from elevation and transfer on base-line of dia- 
gram of true length; next pick 1’-2” and scribe arc 
from 1’ in diagram; now take 2-2” from lower eleva- 
tion and extend from base line to intersection of 1’-2”, 
thus establishing point 2” in diagram. From this 
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No seams allowed. 


Development of Patterns for Roof Vent. 


2”: take dividers number 2 and scribe arc intersect 
ing 2”-2’ which establishes 2’ on pattern. Keep trans- 
ferring till 4”-4’ then scribe 4’-"4” from diagram 
using 4’ in pattern as center, and scribe arc; pick 4-4 
from lower plan, and intersect 4’-"4” establishing "4” 
in pattern; then go on as before till 7-7’, Draw line 
through points and the half pattern is ready. 


of course, have to be allowed. 


Laps, 





Jor Mouw. 


Pontiac, Michigan, March 16, 1916. 
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ALLIED SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS OF 
CHICAGO WILL CELEBRATE FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY WITH 
DINNER. 

On March 29, 1915, the permanent organization of 
the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago was completed. when officers and board of 
governors were elected and by-laws and constitution 
were adopted at a dinner at the Boston Oyster House. 

In celebration of this event and to talk over the 
many good things which have been accomplished 
during this, the first, year of the organization, a dinner 
will be given Tuesday, March 28th, at 6:30 P. M., at 
the Hardware Club, 56 East Randolph Street, the 
regular headquarters of the Association. M. L. Jen- 
nings, Chairman of the Board of Governors, is in 
charge of the arrangements. 

A cordial and urgent invitation has been sent to the 
officers of the Wisconsin, Milwaukee and St. Louis 
organizations to attend this dinner, as well as to the 
officers and members of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association of Chicago. 

At the regular meeting held Tuesday, March 2itst, 
Harry C. Knisely was chosen chairman in the absence 
of President J. C. McFarland and Vice-president Roy 
I. Purple. 

Treasurer David M. Haines, who was one of the 
delegation which attended the Convention of the 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Wis- 
consin in Milwaukee, March 17th, rendered a report of 
what took place, giving special emphasis to the splen- 
did addresses by Frank L. Glynn and R. L. Cooley on 
Apprenticeship and Vocational Education which were 
delivered at the Convention. He stated that the Wis- 
consin Sheet Metal Contractors showed a fine spirit 
and that the interest manifested was remarkable. Also 
that so far as Industrial Education is concerned the 
State is far ahead of Illinois and suggested that a 
definite campaign be launched to have a law similar 
to that in force in Wisconsin with regard to the train- 
ing of apprentices passed in Illinois and other states. 

Governors Emil Renisch, John Peterkin and M. L. 
Jennings and Daniel Stern, of AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
the other members of the Chicago delegation, also 
spoke briefly in commendation of the fine program 
and the manner in which the arrangements were car 
ried out and of the hospitality of their Wisconsin 
hosts. 

Harry C. Knisely and A. George Pedersen, chair- 
man and secretary respectively of the Entertainment 
Committee for the coming Illinois State Convention, 
reported on the program which has been prepared. 

An automobile trip through the parks and boule- 
vard systems of the city will be taken Wednesday 
afternoon, starting from the Auditorium Hotel at 
3 P.M. O.M. Bales is chairman of the committee in 
charge. Members who will furnish automobiles for 
this purpose will please notify Mr. Bales, 3962 Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue, giving the seating capacity of 
their cars. His telephone number is Drexel 11. 

In the evening a Dutch Supper and Entertain- 
ment will be given to the men, while the ladies will 
attend a theatre party, a committee of the local ladies 
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acting as hosts. Miss Effe Brewer, who sang so beau- 
tifully for the visiting ladies during the Illinois Retail 
Hardware Convention, will render several vocal se- 
lections during the Supper. 

Thursday afternoon the visiting ladies will again be 
guests of the local ladies and will attend a matinee 
at the Strand Theatre. 3 

After a number of routine matters had been dis- 
posed, the meeting adjourned to partake of a fine 
lunch provided by Governor M. L. Jennings. The 
good lady who prepared the sandwiches certainly 
knows how to fix up a fine lunch and her proficiency 
was greatly praised. 

And now for the Big Anniversary Dinner on Tues- 
day, March 28th, 6:30 P. M., at the Hardware Club of 
All sheet metal 
contractors and representatives of the supply houses 


Chicago, 56 East Randolph Street. 


are urged to be present to celebrate the first birthday 
of the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Chicago and to learn of what has been accomplished 
during the past year and to help make the second 
year still better. 

Reservations should be sent to Secretary ©. M. 
Bales, 3962 Cottage Grove Avenue. 


~~ 


SEND FOR THIS VALUABLE BOOKLET ON 
CORROSION OF SHEET METAL. 





The problem which lies before every person who has 
something to sell is to increase the number of his per- 
manent customers. This, the Stark Rolling Mill Com- 
pany says, can be done by giving them a little more 
for their money than they expect. With particular 
reference to the sheet metal trade, the Company goes 
on to state that sheets, roofing, eaves troughs, pipes, 
etc., made of Toncan Metal will resist corrosion, rust 
and other influences of weather and wind. By calling 
attention to these facts, they say, the dealer or sheet 
metal contractor will be able to make permanent cus- 
tomers out of the chance customers. An interesting 
booklet on “Corrosion, The Cause, The Effect, The 
Remedy” has been published by the Company which 
should be read by every sheet metal man, because in 
it he will find a great deal of very helpful informa- 
tion of which he can make good use while making a 
sale. Copies of this booklet may be secured by writ- 
ing to the Stark Rolling Mill Company, Department 
A A 8, Canton, Ohio. 


i <——— 


MUST HAVE AMERICAN ARTISAN. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I have just bought a stock of hardware and build- 
ing from George Leu of this place and feel that I can’t 
run a store without American Artisan, and [ wish 
you would send it to me here. 

Yours very truly, 
Bert HosteERMAN, 

144 Villard Avenue, North’Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
March 23, 1916. 


ss ass 
> 





W. L. Berger and I’. C. Seeger have formed a 
partnership and opened an up-to-date and complete 


tin shop at 193 Third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors 
in Successful Convention 











The Third Annual Convention of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Wisconsin, which 
was held in Milwaukee on Friday, March 17th, was 
a distinct success. The attendance was good, consider- 
ing the short time since the Association was formed, 
and the addresses that were delivered as well as the 
papers that were read were of an exceptionally high 
character—full of helpfulness, thorough in their prep- 
aration and inspiring in the ideals held forth. 

The sessions were held at the Blatz Hotel, where 
also in the evening the Annual Banquet was given. 

A delegation from the Allied Sheet Metal Contrac- 
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Master Sheet Meta! Contractors’ Association of Wisconsin. 
tors’ Association of Chicago consisting of Treasurer 
David M. Haines, Governors M: L. Jennings, John 
Peterkin Emil Renisch and Daniel Stern of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN, was present. 

Promptly at 2 P. M. President G. G. Jones called 
the Convention to order and after receiving the assur- 
ance from Chairman J. M. Hollitz of the Credentials 
Committee that all present had registered, delivered 


his annual address, as follows: 
Annual Address of President Griffith G. Jones. 


A little over two years ago a number of Sheet Metal 
Contractors of the State, gathered together at Milwaukee 
and organized the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin. I do not think the men that gathered 
there on that day had in mind any special line of work for 
the Association, only the general idea of cooperating, to bet- 
ter the conditions of the Sheet Metal Trade and the Sheet 
Metal Contractors. I feel we have laid a good foundation for 
the accomplishment of this purpose. 

The sheet metal men throughout the State connected 
with this Association, though the membership is not large, 
are becoming acquainted with each other and through the 
cultivating of friendly relations have formed a body of men 


and 


who are interested and are willing to give their personal 
services and also financial aid. This assures us of a suc- 
cessful future for the Association. 

Our membership increase has been slow. | The first years 
of other organizations have been the same, so do not feel 
we should be discouraged in this. It was through the efforts 
of the National Association that many of our local Associa- 
tions were organized. This work has now been turned over 
to the State Organization and a share of the expense is 
allowed by the National body. This will be of assistance in 
the organization of local associations throughout the State 
which will help materially in building up our State Organiza- 
tion. Heretofore the state of our finances has been such 
that we could expend but very little in a campaign for mem- 
bership. 

National Organzation Important Feature. 

There has been a tendency in the past on the part of 
Local Associations after having received the assistance of 
the National and State bodies in their organization to con- 
sider the parent organizations as of no special benefit to 
them thereafter. Many of our locals would fall by the way- 
side if it were not for the constant efforts of the National 
Association to keep them together. Let us show our appre- 
ciation of this work by keeping the National Association in 
the forefront in our organization work and insisting on 
affiliation with.the same. 

Overhead Expense Education. 

In our former conventions we have had discussions and 
addresses on the methods of computing the overhead ex- 
pense. Education along these lines should be continued as 
many of the new members who will come in have had no 
opportunity to hear them. 

Personally, I feel the benefits we have all derived from 
the discussion of this subject alone have well repaid us for 
all our association activities. We have been very fortunate 
in having an active and efficient secretary and he is deserving 
of much praise for the able way he conducted this office and 
for the willingness he has shown to give his time to this 
work. 

In conclusion | wish to thank the members for their 
assistance during my term of office and for the honor con- 
ferred upon me in having chosen me for your first Presi- 
dent. 


Then followed the reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting, by Secretary Paul L. Biersach, after 
which he read his annual report, as follows: 

Annual Report of Secretary Paul L. Blersach. 


As we gather together for the Third Annual Conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, 
it is our privilege to review the work which we accomplished 
during the last year. It is our duty to look into the condi- 
tions of our Sheet Metal Business and Trade from every 
side, whether as a major part or an accessory thereto, discuss 
and deliberate them intelligently, and then devise ways and 
means for solving problems unbusinesslike and deterimental 
to our business; finally adopt, if you please, an efficient 
method to uphold the true traditions of our trade to which 
we all are entitled. 

As the membership of our State Organization is still 
very,small, I suggest that his Convention adopt some means 
to increase the same. Your Secretary has sent out, through 
the past year, considerable literature, entered into quite a 
large correspondence, but apparently with not as much suc- 
cess as was desired or anticipated. 

There will not be any trouble about our Association 
growing if the Trade realizes the importance of such an 
Organization. 

Officers Have Done Good Work. 

I wish to call your attention to the fact that the officers 
of this Association are selected from widely scattered parts 
of this State, in order that all the territory between them 
can be individually taken care of, and it was this thought 
that through the zealous efforts of these officers this Asso- 
ciation’s growth would be determined through them 1n — 
districts. It is a great pleasure for me to testily that = 
the officers have fully realized the responsibility impose 
upon them and it is needless for me to tell you that all have 
done their duty to the latter. a ' , 

I hope that no member of this Association will = 
to have his name put before this Convention for any oMce. 
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unless he fully determines to look out for and after the best 
interest of our Organization. 

But let me please call your attention to the fact that 
your officers cannot shoulder the entire responsibility of cre- 
ating an Organization such as you desire, unless they have 
the full cooperation of the entire membership. 

1 would therefore, at this time, like to appeal to you all 
to give such assistance to them as they are entitled to and 
which necessity requires as conditions confront us. 

Like all young organizations of our kind, the financial 
nd meets with difficulties and it is for you today, gentlemen, 
to devise such means and ways to overcome this difficulty. 
At various times, individual members of our Association 
have contributed liberally in a financial manner which was 
of great assistance to us, but we cannot continue to impose 
upon their generosity. As I understand it, our finances are 
low, our worthy treasurer will most likely converse with 
vou, some time during this Convention, with its true state of 
affairs and a detailed report. 

Praise for Trade Papers. 

In closing this report, I wish to bring to your special 
attention the support given us by the excellent Trade Papers 
such as, The Sheet Metal Publishing Company, The Metal 
Worker and Plumber, The Master Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Journal, and last but not least, our Big Dan Stern’s AMERICAN 
ARTISAN. There is scarcely an issue of these papers in which 
the work of our State Organization is not given wide pub- 
licity and frequent editorial notice and owing to the immense 
circulations all of these notices and editorials are of great 
value to us. Especially The Sheet Metal Workers’ Journal, 
which devotes one page for Wisconsin News exclusively, 
thus permitting any Sheet Metal Contractor to voice his 
sentiments therein. Then also, Big Dan Stern’s AMERICAN 
ArtisaAN. His heart is continually working for the benefits 
of the Sheet Metal Contractor, he not only contributes 
printed matter graciously, but digs down into his jeans and 
gives financial assistance. I hope that this Association will 
manifest appreciation and gratitude to them for their splen’ 
did, magnificent and loyal support. 

Let us all today map out a plan of campaign for a guid- 
ance of our members and the Sheet Metal Contractors in 
general of this State which will be a credit to our Organi- 
zation and perpetuate conditions which our hope wishes to 
be realized. 


The report of Treasurer R. C. Jeske was then read, 
showing that a balance was on hand at the close of 
the fiscal year. Upon motion by J. B. Wallig, of the 
\uditing Committee, the report of the Treasurer was 
placed on file. 

The roll call of officers and committees showed that 
all were present, as follows: 

G. G. Jones, President, Racine. 

V. S. Kubly, First Vice-president, Madison. 

J. B. Wallig, Second Vice-president, Kenosha. 

.. Hoffmann, Third Vice-president, Milwaukee. 

Fk. W. Dietrich, Fourth Vice-president, Fond du 
1.ac, 

O. P. Schlafer, Fifth Vice-president, Appleton. 

Paul L. Biersach, Secretary, Milwaukee. 

R. C. Jeske, Treasurer, Milwaukee. 

P. L. Wolff, Racine, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Reception Committee :—J. M. Hollitz, Milwaukee ; 
H. E. Bartelt, Milwaukee. 

Resolution Committee:—John Pogenberger, Mil- 
waukee; J. B. Wallig, Kenosha; Otto Geussenhainer, 
Sheboygan. 

Programme and Convention Committee:—P. L. 
siersach, L. Hoffmann, E. B. Tonnsen, John Bogen- 
berger, and J. J. Millen, all of Milwaukee. 

Nominating Committee :—John Bogenberger, FE. B. 
Tonnsen, and F. Romberger, all of Milwaukee. 

Educational Committee :—E. B. Tonnsen, Milwau- 
kee; V. S. Kubly, Madison. 

_ Legislative Committee:—V. S. Kubly, Madison; 
Otto Geussenhainer, Sheboygan; John Bogenberger, 
Milwaukee. 

Auditing—Hugo Trilling, Milwaukee ; John B. Wal- 

lig, Kenosha, and C. W. Pansch, Racine. 
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Credential Committee—J. M. Hollitz, Louis Hoff- 
mann and William Gallun, all of Milwaukee. 
President Jones then introduced Frank L. Glynn, 
of the State Board of Industrial Education, who de- 
livered the following splendid address on “Public Edu- 
cation for Industrial Workers’”’: 
Address of Frank L. Glynn. 


I wish to thank you very much for this opportunity of 
representing the State Industrial Education System at your 
convention, and I hope that always in the future I will at 
least be an invited guest, for it is very pleasant indeed to 
get out of the school atmosphere and associate with business 
men who are right out against the world and on the job 
every minute. 

You are especiaily fortunate today in having also the 
director of the Milwaukee Continuation School, Mr. Cooley, 
here, who is going to say a few words, and also his Di- 
rector of Educational Guidance Work. While there is no 
comparison between Milwaukee and other cities of the 
$tate in population, there is much comparison in the way 
they go about their work, so that you will find it very, very 
interesting, and I would like to pay the tribute to Mr. Cooley 
at this time in saying that Milwaukee has a Continuation 
School which is second to none in existence. 

Whether that could be done in any other city or not is 
very greatly a question, because on account of Milwaukee's 
population a great deal more can be accomplished here in 
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the way of specialization than can be done in a city of ten 
or fifteen or twenty or thirty or forty thousand inhabitants, 
where things have to be more generalized and more tied up, 
both for economic and administrative interests and purposes. 

! understand you have quite a large program today, and 
| have tried to dig out the meat of this thing from a straight 
point of view, so as to save you time, and if there is any 
thing that is touched upon that is not explained fully enough, 
|! should be very glad to have as informal a meeting as 
possible, and any questions asked at any time in order to 
call out any ideas you have in mind, because with you in 
the development of Industrial Education it ceases to be 
only a matter of education, only of schools, and becomes a 
matter of industry, and business, and finance, and expense, 
and production. 

Organization and Administration. 

There are two points in view, or two matters, to con- 
sider only. One is the organization and the other is the 
administration. Those, I take it, are the things that you 
perhaps are most vitally interested in. 

Now, in the organization we have reasons for its estab 
lishment, two reasons. One, first of all, the decline and 
loss of apprentices, and consequent loss and increased ex- 
pense for skilled labor, because of greater expense in pro- 
duction and waste of materials, delay in contracts, and poor 
workmanship. The second is the large number of children 
who are leaving the public schools. Imagine what would 
happen if you started a hundred jobs and had seventy-five 
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to ninety of them fail, and you only pulled ten or twelve of 
them out and finished them. 

Take our public school system: We start in at the first 
grade, children go through the second grade, third grade, 
sixth grade, high school and college. This is the only avenue 
that was open to our children in the public school system 
of America or any state in the United States, up to the 
establishment of the Industrial Education Law in Wisconsin. 
The children went along in the schools until they were 
fourteen years of age, and the first time some of them 
looked happy in their lives was when they came to the 
principal of the school and said: “This is my fourteenth 
birthday, and I want my working certificate.” He gets his 
permit and goes to work with absolutely no training, and 
representing what is ordinarily termed or considered the 
waste from the public school system. 

Present Public School System Does Not Train Majority of 
Children. 


The public school system has been going along as one 
of our greatest and most democratic American institutions 
and organizations. Everybody thought it was wonderful 
and supreme in its management, and direction, and _ basis, 
and foundation, until they began to analyze the results, and 
they found that there was a tremendous loss; in what it 
started out to do and for what it was organized, they found 
that it failed absolutely to fit the great mass of the chil- 
dren. On the other hand, it succeeded very, very admirably 
in accomplishing the purpose it started, of bringing the 
children from the first grade and the home up through the 
school system and the high school into the college—so far 
as it went. But here were sixty-five to ninety children out 
of a hundred who were not going through that process, and 
were thrown out upon the streets of every community and 
city in this country, to become your skilled and efficient 
helpers and producers, and future American citizens, with 
almost no proper training for citizenship. Sixty-five to 
ninety out of a hundred! And upon making an investigation 
of the various industries, it was found that a great body 
of these children went into the industries, especially those 
from the sixth grade up to the eighth grade. In New York 
City they have each year 84,000 children entering the grade 
classes, and 42,000 graduating from the eighth grade. 23,000 
of these 42,000 enter the high school and a little over 4,000 
graduate from the high school. Now, where have the other 
eighty thousand gone to? Into commerce and industries. 

Changed Conditions in Trades. 

So, with the decline of apprenticeship as it existed in 
bringing forth the mechanics that we have got today, due 
to specialization in industry, and piece work, and work of 
all sorts, ##¢was impossible for the boy to learn the trade, 
because the’ mechanic had not the time to teach him the 
trade processes, as he did under the old basis. What is 
more, there seemed to be an effort growing all the time to 
enshroud the trade processes in mystery, “something you 
will learn when you get to be a mechanic.” 

The ideal of the school system is to bring education 
right in touch with the industrial service of every com- 
munity, and, through the Local Boards of Industrial Educa- 
tion and the State Board of Industrial Education, provide 
state and municipal funds to take care of the expenses of 





this training. 
Corporations Operate Apprentice Schools. 
Very recently corporations found it necessary to es- 


tablish their own apprentice schools. They found it neces- 
sary to have a certain number of mechanics coming along to 
take care of the growth of business and replace those who 
were lost. They found it necessary because the waste in 
their business was tremendous. I know one corporation 
which it cost $1,000 a month just for waste material due 
to the inefficiency of a part of their so-called skilled me- 
chanics. I know a prominent decorator who had a very 
big contract on his hands and had to finish it, who hired 
six men in oné day and that same night discharged five of 
them, and just kept the last one, sort of on the raw edge, 
because he was the best he could get and he had to have 
one. He could not obtain skilled mechanics and_ skilled 
workmen, and his contract was held up and delayed. Still, 
there were plenty of men out of a job, and plenty of work 
to be done, and the problem of our industrial education is 
how we can articulate these and interweave them, and do 
away more or less with the tremendous national issue, the 
Problem of the Unemployed. 

I was in a factory last week where thirty-five men were 
lined up at the employment office. “What can you do?” 
“Nothing.” Here was the factory tied up with work, in 
search of skilled mechanics and could not get them. And 
here were the men hungry, and looking for employment and 
could not find it. 

Great Number of Unskilled Laborers. 

That, of course, is greatly intensified in the larger cities 
and larger plants, but when you trace it right down it is 
commensurate with and proportional to the size of the 
city and size of the plant, and the condition is equally im- 
portant, whether a man employs six men or two men or 
eighteen thousand men. 
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I visited the Krupp Steel Works in Essen Germany 
where they employ 70,000 people, and it was founc tc ge 
absolutely necessary for that plant to maintain a pe “4 
number of apprentices. They had 500 of them in their re 
year, in one trade, so that, no matter what happens, the 
future of the industry so far as skilled mechanics’ and 
artisans is concerned, will be taken care of. At the Rc 
time, they took those boys and taught them English and in 
lated subjects, spelling, reading and writing, so they woah 
be good, useful citizens, and they taught them the law< the 
make for good citizenship. hid 
_ That idea has branched out and reached through all the 
European countries, until now it has come to America and 
it is pervading every state in the Union, because it ls ae 
absolutely educational, economic, and citizenship necessity 
We are facing it, and we have got to deal with it, and the 
state of Wisconsin has gone far ahead of any other State in 
the United States in a system that it has developed to 
provide against this tremendous leakage of human efficiency 
in our midst. : 

Now, the way to do it: The boy is fourteen years of 
age. He goes to work. He cannot enter any gainful or 
trade occupation until he is sixteen, so from fourteen to 
sixteen he is practically a floater, going from one blind alley 
occupation without future to it, to another. The state says 
now, such a boy must go to school half a day a week, and 
study a variety of occupations, so that when he gets to be 
sixteen years of age, he will enter which one he would like 
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to enter, and the directors of the schools will know which 
one he is best adapted to enter and best fitted for, so as to 
get the right boy in the right place, and the right man, 
eventually, on the right job. 

Learning Trade in Its Entlrety. 

_ Then there are boys that are not working. Instead of 
being out on the street they are in the industrial schools 
getting a larger amount of this training, which will make 
them even more fit to enter whatever line of industry they 
may select at sixteen years of age. There are certain re- 
lated processes, one after the other, in different stages of 
advancement, that must be learned in order for the man to 
hecome fully proficient. That means a certain efficiency of 
training in various processes, so the boy, as the mechanic, 
will know the trade in its entirety and not be only a spe- 
cialist. That boy is called an apprentice. 

On the other hand, there are a large number of children 
who are entering occupations which have no apprenticeship. 
The state law says that they must attend school, from six- 
teen to seventeen, one-half day a week, so as to be trained 
for citizenship and be improved in the vocation which they 
may have selected. 

Combine Practice With Theory. 

Now, the apprenticeship is divided into two parts. You 
have vour trade side in the shop, in the factory, at work 
Then you have your school side. Take your sleet metal 
work, for instance. The trade side is divided into a large 
number of related processes that are necessary to do sheet 
metal mechanical work. On the other hand, there 1s + 
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great body ' of thought, and drawing and mathematics, and 
knowledge of material, that must be taught. But industry 
today, due to competition, has not time to stop and teach 
that boy. On the other hand, it has been demonstrated that 
'¢ Mr. Smith does take time to teach two or three boys, just 
as soon as they come along fast enough to be worth while 
as the result of this training, Mr. Jones, or somebody else, 
will come along and take them away, so the latter gets the 
benefit of the former’s investment in the training and ed- 
ucation of that boy in the terms of the occupation. 
Protecting Employer Who Trains Apprentice. 

Now, the state has said that boys who enter the differ- 
ent trades will be apprenticed. That means they sign an 
indenture. They become indentured apprentices. ‘The em- 
ployer, the parents and the boy agree to the indenture. The 
employer agrees that the boy is understood to be an ap- 
prentice in every sense of the word, and the ward of the 
state as well as an employe of the employer, and will re- 
ceive a certain amount of training in the trade while at work 
with the employer or the employes who are skilled mechanics, 
and that his activity in the trade will be varied. He will 
learn the different branches of it. At the same time the 
indenture says that the boy on his part will sacrifice his 
earnings, so aS to make them commensurate to the op- 
portunity for trade education that the employer gives in 
providing him with the chance to learn the different kinds 
of work while he is engaged in his employment. The in- 
denture is a four-year agreement. 
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Work in Industrial School. 

For two years, the first two years, the boy goes to the 
Industrial School half a day a week, and there the city 
and the state provide the expenses and the training of that 
boy, in his mathematics, in his draughting, in his citizenship, 
in his English, and such other subjects as may be related 
to the special occupation in which he is engaged. If he is in 
sheet metal work, he gets different training from that given 
the machinist, the carpenter or the mason, so that everything 
is differentiated, and taking the apprentice from you a half 
day a week, the city and the state provide for the training, 
take care of the expense by specializing in the teaching, 
rather than distributing the teaching over this large body of 
mechanics who are very seldom equipped to impart the 
knowledge regarding the theoretical side of it that the 
teachers are trained for. On the other hand, the teacher is 
expected by the state to be a skilled mechanic as well as a 
teacher, so that in teaching theories in relation to the trade, 
he knows and sees and understands and applies the re- 
lationship of one side of it to the other. 

_ Now, that, in a nutshell, describes the apprentice re- 
lation, excepting that the apprentice, through his indenture, 
agrees to stay with the employer who gives him opportunity 
for this education. You make the investment for two years 
in the boy’s education one-half day a week, four hours, 
which is paid for by the municipality and the state, and he 
remains with the employer for four years, and the state sees 
to it that the agreement is carried out, because he cannot 
break the indenture until the state is satisfied that condi- 
tions justify it. 
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So the boy, as the ward of the state, is protected, and 
the employer giving the boy this opportunity for apprentice 
training in the theory relating to his trade is protected also, 
because the state intends to see to it that the boy shall 
remain in that one occupation with that one employer, so 
that the man who gives the boy his time is repaid in the 
last two years by the added increment to the boy’s efficiency, 
and the boy’s productivity, for the early investment he has 
made in the first two years. 

Trade Schools Proven Success. 

Whether it is worth while or not can be shown by the 
experience of various corporations. I had an opportunity 
of examining very closely the work of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way System which extends from Chicago to Los Angeles. 
They have schools all along the route. ‘They have a cer- 
tain percentage of apprentices in each trade, according to 
the number of mechanics coming along in the development 
of the work and replacing those who fall away. What is 
more, they have done the job so well and so thoroughly that 
they have absolutely no trouble getting the boys into the 
trades in their employ, because the boys and the parents 
understand that by entering their employment and _ their 
schools, they are fully assured of being trained in the 
trade in its entirety, on the one hand in the shops where 
they work and on the other hand in the schools. They have 


regular schools fitted up in the shops. Skilled mechanics 
are employed to teach drawing and mathematics and sub- 


jects relating to these trades they have on the railroad. The 
average pay of the four-year apprentice comes to $1.35 a 
day. It costs them 22 cents a day for instruction or teach- 
ing, while the apprentice is not working. That makes a 
total cost of $1.57 a day, including overhead for teaching 
expenses. They have found that those boys do 70 per cent 
of the work the journeyman does at $3.50 a day. 

So here is the boy, on one hand, getting his education 
and practical training, becoming a more proficient mechanic, 
and on the other hand production is getting its reward, be- 
cause the boy becomes more efficient as he goes along. So 
you get it both ways, and the municipality and the state is 
the ultimate beneficiary, because you have a better mechanic, 
a better citizen and a better socialized being. 

Now, the administration of this: It comes under two 
divisions of the state organization. In the first piace, this 
system of industrial education must be educational; get all 
the virtues of school training. In the second place, it must 
be related to business, and business interests, and be of such 
a type of training that the business men, employers and em- 
ployes in every community, will appreciate its value and 
prize it highly, rather than say: “Well, it is only a school.” 

We have the State Department of Public Instruction on 
the one hand assuring that all this training will be «duca- 
tional. On the other hand, we have the State Peourd of 
Industrial Education, which assures the state that it will be 
related to the trade and be a practical trade and productive 
value, as well as pointing toward increased earning efficiency. 
So that you get those two lines on it all along, and if it 
pulls very heavy on one side it is pulled back, and if it pulls 
over too heavy on the other side it has to be pulled back, too. 
So that an average line of endeavor is reached, and both 
sides will be equally repaid. 

How System Is Organized Locally. 

Now, in each city, we have, in a general way, a Board 
of Education. That Board of Education has charge of all 
education in that city. When Industrial Education is in- 
troduced they appoint an Industrial Board of Education, or 
a Board of Industrial Education, which has charge of the 
management, direction and administration of the industrial 
education work in any city. When industrial education is 
introduced they appoint an Industrial Board of Education, 
or a Board of Industrial Education, which has charge of 
the management, direction and administration of the in- 
dustrial education work in any city. This local Goard of 
Industrial Education is made up of the superintendent of 
schools, two employers and two employes, acting in con- 
junction with the director of the work, electing their own 
executive officers, so that each side is assured that tiis will 
be educational and still be related to industry, and it is the 
duty of the State Board to surround that local industrial 
board with additional advisory boards which will consist of 
one employer and one employe in every trade in the mu- 
nicipality, so that the work of each school, as conducted 
and as carried on by the teacher under the general In- 
dustrial Board of Education, will meet the demand and the 
standards as laid down by the members of this Advisory 
3oard, which will be made up of experts, both employers 
and employes, in each craft that is taught in the schools. 

In a general way, that is the situation. We have the 
children lost to industry. We have industry suffering. Com- 
petition is so keen that we must take advantage of this in- 
creased efficiency which will result from this training. We 
have got to conserve our ways and conserve our cost, and 
the way to do that is through the training of the actual 
mechanic. That is accomplished in these day schoois. The 
adults have the evening schools open to them, and then you 
have your apprenticeships. 

Now, with the apprenticeship there is just one more 
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That comes under the administration 
of the Industrial Commission. You have your State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. You have your State Board 
of Industrial Education, and you have your Industrial Com- 
mission, the Industrial Commission indenturing and ap- 
prenticing the boy and seeing to it that he continues in the 
employment as agreed, following him up in his day's work, 
to see that he gets the instruction as agreed, and the State 
Soard of Industrial Education providing the schooling for 
that boy, which will consist of theoretical instruction related 
to the trade, and all the time the State Department of Public 
Instruction having a hand on this general process, to see that 
it comes up to the proper educational standard. 

That, in a very brief way, describes the system, de- 
scribes the organization and the system. On the whole, it 
is merely a matter of the schoob system opening its arms 
to industry, and giving the boy who is at present neglected 
and cast out upon the street just as good a chance as the 
boy who has got the opportunity and got the family and 
financial backing to go on through the public schools for a 
professional career. 


President Jones then called upon R. Wy Cooley, 
Director of the Central Continuation School of Mil- 
waukee, who gave an interesting outline of the work 


done by this school: 
Address of R. L. Cooley. 

| will be very brief. I think I ought to. It is some- 
thing of an imposition to break into a program that is al- 
ready filled. 

Mr. Glynn has given you a very good outline of the 
plan and scope of the work the Industrial Board is attempt- 
ing to do here in the city of Milwaukee. Our Board of Ed- 
ucation four years ago appointed a local Board of Industrial 
Education. This Board of Industrial Education began busi- 
ness at once. It happened that I was elected the director, to 
outline and suggest the work that was to be done. 

We have developed the three lines of work that Mr. 
Glynn suggested. The boys and girls between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age come to us one-half day a week, from 
six thousand to sixty-five hundred of them a year. The 
apprentices are coming to us one-half day a week, the 
legally indentured apprentices, under contract to which they 
and their guardians have become a party, the employers have 
become a party, and the Industrial Commission has become a 
third disinterested party. 340 of them are now attending. 
Then there is the evening schools for the adults. We have 
in the neighborhood of five thousand attending weekly. 

The young people between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age, speaking of the boys more particularly, are shut out by 
law from practically all positions in which they have an 
opportunity to learn. A young boy is not able to get a posi- 
tion of the character of an apprenticeship before sixteen 
years of age. They are shut out of a great many other kinds 
of work, so that practically the only thing that these young 
people can get into, the only kind of employment, is the 
unapprenticed employment which does not lead to anywhere, 
running errands, sorting castings, working in the various 
places of business in the lines to which these young people 
are admitted. They spend two years of their lives unthink- 
ingly, not planning to go into an apprenticeship. We take 
them and introduce them to a number of shops and a num- 
ber of lines of work, give them various opportunities, and 
during the two years we preach to them and teach them 
the doctrine of apprenticeship. We teach them to go out and 
look for an opportunity to get a position which will see them 
through to some sort of skilled job eventually. There are 
twenty-five hundred of those boys now taking that sort of 
training. We have a shop for the bakers. We have a shop 
for the electrical workers, for people in the machinists’ line, 
in plumbing, in steam fitting, etc. 

What Milwaukee’s Continuation School Accomplishes. 

Now, when eventually they come to the sixteenth year, 
we have young men who devote their whole time to seeking 
positions for them where they may become apprentices. Then 
during the period of their apprenticeship we offer them 
schooling, supplementary to their shop experience, up to the 
eighteenth year compulsory—voluntarily beyond that. Here 
I want to say one thing. Often times people say: “Oh, the 
hoys don’t care for it.” That is not my experience. I have 
found that when it is properly introduced to them, they do, 
and I want to say furthermore that we have had all this 
week, and every week since the beginning of last year, scores 
and scores of men who are leaving their families after a hard 
day’s work, pulling out in the evening, and coming over to the 
school to get training which they were clearly entitled to as 
apprentices and did not have a chance to get. Scores of men. 
You will find them at the drawing boards; you will find them 
studying mathematics. It is no slight thing. It has won my 
admiration many a time to see these older men, at the time 
of life they have reached, with the responsibilities they have, 
coming out to get this additional training to make them more 
skilled in their day’s employment. 

I think that this is a movement that is very fundamental. 
People who are looking at the industrial situation realize that 
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something fundamental has got to be done. As a general 
rule, we have not been very willing to take what is y Pa 
constitutional treatment for our difficulties; it seems <o + 

mote. You know, if there is anything the matter with one 
toe you want the toe poulticed. When anybody comes alon 

and suggests you need some sort of constitutional treatment 
we are apt to say: “Oh, how foolish that is; can’t I see the 
trouble is in the toe; poultice the toe;” and when a doctor 
wants to cut out your tonsils because the toe is swollen we 
are apt to think that that doctor is a little bit visionary and 
a little farfetched in his conclusions, and yet, if anything has 
been demonstrated, it has been demonstrated that for many of 
these things that ail us we need fundamental and constity. 
tional treatment as the quickest way to reach it. 

Now, I can merely say to you gentlemen here that we 
have an institution that is ready to take care of your ap- 
prentices. We will back it up with all of the money that js 
necessary to put it on a plane of work that will be agreeable 
to you gentlemen, as to its quality, as to the practicability of 
the things that we do in the school. There are, as I said. 340 
apprentices now attending in the day time. So far as the 
school is concerned—and I represent only the school side of 
it—so far as the school is concerned, we will meet any part 
of a program upon which the parties to the agreement can 
agree. For your journeyman we will offer work at night 
For your apprentices we will offer work at the time that the 
agents who determine those things agree upon, and there 
need be no fear that a program cannot be arranged. So far 
as the school is concerned, we will go the limit in arranging 
the program. 

I am very glad to have the opportunity to speak to you 
about the institution. It is not far away. If any of you 
wish to visit it, you can find one large school in the Manu- 
facturers’ Home Building. You can see 2,300 girls coming 
here each week. My office is on the eighth floor. Over in 
the Stroh Building, where we have the practical work for the 
boys, we have about 2,500 boys a week coming, and during 
your stay here I hope that any of you who are interested in 
this will make it a point to visit the institution. 


EK. B. Tonnsen, Chairman of the Educational Com- 
mittee, then read the following paper on “What Are 
We Here For?” by Edwin L. Seabrook, Secretary of 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors: 

Paper by National Secretary Edwin L. Seabrook. 


Physicians tell us that walking for exercise does not 
accomplish its purpose without there is a definite object in 
view ; just wandering around for the mere sake of exercising 
the muscles fails of the beneficial result. In other words. 
the mind must be absorbed in something definite while the 
muscles are exercising. 

It seems to me that some parallel can be drawn between 
this and the subject, “What are we here for?” in connec- 
tion with attendance at the Third Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin State Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 

Various reasons for attending might be assigned by dif- 
ferent individuals. If the question were asked, one might 
say: “Sociability’; another “Looking around a bit”; still 
another, “See what is going on.” It may well be doubted, 
however, if any of these expressions give the real reason for 
the attendance here today. If these are the reasons which 
have drawn the sheet metal contractors of the State of Wis- 
consin to this Convention, then it seems to me that they are 
very much in the same position of the person who has been 
ordered to take exercise by his physician and is just wander- 
ing around. Probably no two persons would give the rea- 
son for attendance in just the same words, yet the germ 
ve Pgs attendance would undoubtedly be the same in every 
reply. 

i Tends to Eliminate Undesirable Conditions. 

If we study business conditions today, we may find an 
answer for the attendance, because it is the trend of the 
times. Conventions, discussions, agreements seem to be in 
the business atmosphere. An author, discussing the business 
letter, says that it has dissolved distance and placed the 
relationship of men on a basis of intimacy and courtesy that 
could be accomplished by no other medium, and that it has 
contributed more to the growth of business than any other 
feature. It seems to me that competitors and the conven- 
tions of their trade can be viewed in the same light as the 
foregoing description of the business letter. The trade con- 
vention has annihilated distance between competitors, 
brought them together and made possible the elimination of 
many undesirable business features that no other trade 
medium could do. The trade convention is in harmony with 
the trend of the times, and the business man who lags behind 
this trend is also lagging behind in the industrial race. 


Broadly speaking, this audience is here for the advance- 
ment of its business interests. A little study of the great 
business problems of the day will show that business. so to 
speak, has advanced in the bulk rather than individually, not 
that the individual has not advanced, but there are influences 
beyond the individual control. So complex have our ¢co- 
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influencing business, that the fabric rises or falls as a whole; 
therefore, the individual must do likewise. The individual 
cannot rise higher than the business conditions of his own 
community, if he is depending for his business upon that 
particular community. 

Solution of Trade Problems Lies in Organization. 

The solution of trade and business problems is therefore 
to be considered as a whole, and association of individuals is 
necessary. It must be realized that business conditions have 
changed greatly within the last few years. Compare the 
Trade Paper of today with an issue of ten years ago and 
see how much difference there is in the problems presented 
in its columns. Some things unheard of in business ten years 
ago are being discussed today. 

The answer to “What are we here for?” is—Business. 

|f we analyze business carefully we shall see that it is 
the product of a mental and not a physical, activity. Busi- 
ness today is done at the desk and not altogether at the 
bench as in years gone by. It is a matching of wits in every- 
thing that pertains to the disposal of the production of the 
shop or factory. The genius that directs the great United 
States Steel Corporation is not in its factories, but in some 
office in New York—a mental activity. A man may be 
physically lazy and yet drive his business with tremendous 
mental activity. I am dwelling upon the mental activity side 
of business so as to distinguish it from the mechanical side. 

. A man in Easton, Pennsylvania, said to me one day: “There 

are lots of fellows here doing work, but they are not doing 
business.” There is a tremendous amount of business phi- 
losophy in this sentence; it is possible to do lots of work and 
verv little business. So we came to the point that business 
today is a training of the mind rather than a training of 
the hand. Blessed is the man in our trade who has not 
only trained his hand in the mechanical side of it, but is 
willing that his mind shall be trained for the mental qualifica- 
tious necessary to transact business. The time was when 
most of our trade and many others were of the hand— 
mechanical, but today it is of the head—mental. 

If in this Convention today we can forget the mechanical 
and look on the other side, the business problems that need 
solution, we shall answer our question—“What are we here 
for?” 

Price and Management. 

This brings us squarely face to face with business man- 
agement. Whenever this question is discussed we are bound 
to swing around to the old problem of the price. We do not 
get enough for our work, contracts are taken too cheap, and 
a dozen other epigrams of like nature might be applied to 
the price problem. Is not the price a symptom rather than 
the disease itself? Does it not indicate that the seat of the 
disease is farther back than the price charged on the books? 
Does it not go back to management? In his diagnosis the 
physician always draws the line sharply between the symptom 
and the seat of the disease. Some time ago a man went to a 
physician and complained of the frequency of a pain in the 
eye. The physician asked him about three questions and 
gave him some tablets for the stomach. If the price is 
wrong, there must be something of a diseased business nature 
that produces the symptom. So let us consider that the price 
is only a surface indication of mismanagement in some other 
part of the business. 

Rising Cost of Materials. 

So if we dwell on price for a moment or two it is 
hecause that is the most important thing about our business. 
We rise or fall, lose or gain. by what we charge for what we 
do. Are not too many of us going too much on the line that 
because the “boss” charged ten cents for an elbow that must 
be the price regardless of any changed conditions? Do we 
realize that prices of commodities, cost of living and every- 
thing we buy are fluctuating, and for several years this has 
been upward and not downward? How many men in mark- 

ing prices on their books or bills do it intelligently? It is 
at this point that business management exercises its influence 
on the proprietor. How many men in our trade, and other 
building trade as well, realize that it is more difficult to 
compile an intelligent and profitable price for our product 
than in anv other line of business? The merchant does not 
have one-fifth of the price-compiling problems to contend 
with thai we of the building trade do. The merchant fixes his 
selling price after he knows the cost; the building trades 
generally fix the selling price before the cost is known, 
and In many instances, when the selling price is fixed there 
Is no intelligent conception as to what the cost really is. 

Necessity for Cost System. 

This leads us back to the inception of where the price 
hegins, which is in the bookkeeping. How many of the 
building trades, that is, those engaged therein, keep an intel- 
ligent set of books? How many of them can tell at the end 
of the year, by their bookkeeping, whether there has been 
a gain or a loss, and how much? Would it be out of place 
tor the local associations to have presented to the member- 
ship a series of lessons and illustrations of proper book- 
keeping ? Many approach this subject with the idea that it is 
full of complications and look upon the Double Entry System 
as something they can never master. The real facts are that 
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anybody with a common school education and little applica- 
tion can master the Double Entry System of Bookkeeping. 
When this is done the cost of doing business, the amount of 
material, and the other items that enter into the compilation 
of a price or estimate will be brought out so clear and dis- 
tinct that a failure to realize what ought to be the proper 
price is hardly possible. 

Are we here to learn something about business book- 
keeping, or, shall we say, the results of bookkeeping? One 
year ago I met a man in Ohio who was making his custom- 
ers a present of something like $500.00 a year, and did not 
realize it. He owned his shop—and gave away his rent. 
An expense account, and a profit and loss account in his 
books would have shown the unprofitableness of throwing in 
rent as a contract winner. 

In a very feeble way I have tried to answer the ques- 
tion—“what are we here for?” It has a good many angles, 
many other sides of it might be discussed. Business manage- 
ment is big enough, important enough, vital enough to 
demand the very best of the mental powers of every man 
in this Convention today. With business management is 
linked up many other features of the daily routine, but all 
of these focus into the one great thing—efficient, profit- 
able business management. The result of this efficiency and 
profitableness is evidenced in the price. 

“What are we here for?’—to educate ourselves to the 
getting of a profitable price. 

This was followed by an excellent paper on “Duty” 
from Paul IF. Brandstedt, President of the National 
Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, also read by 
Chairman Tonnsen: 

Paper by National President Paul F. Brandsteédt. 

This is the second time vou have invited me to your 
State Convention, and it is again impossible for me to accept 
your urgent and kind request to be present. I therefore 
take this means of conveying a few thoughts on a rather 
difficult subject—* Duty.” 

The definition of the word “Duty” is—what one is 
bound to perform, as obedience, tax, customs. Rather simple 
and one is inclined to think of it as a negative quantity. But 
do you ever stop to think that this simple word with seem- 
ingly so little meaning, sort of binds Society with a very 
strong bond; and that this bond where it is recognized in its 
true value, has the greatest influence for good. 

There are a lot of things that we do in every day occu- 
pations that we place in the column marked “Duty,” and 
we do them in a perfunctory sort of fashion, because they 
just happen. And again, do you know that moral force, that 
can make you do things every day, year in and year out, must 
be a powerful one indeed; do you recognize it? Do you feel 
that force? . A force that makes men tip their hats to women 
and hang humans because they have failed to feel that force, 
or better still, to recognize it. 

We might call that the rules of social order, or, organ- 
ized society, both fitting and covering the point, but it does 
not teach that intimate feeling that the real meaning of the 
word “Duty” should convey, or instill into our very inner- 
most selves. 

[ will try to make my meaning clear. Most of us get up 
in the morning because the alarm clock tells us it is time. 
Do you know there are people in the world who do not wait 
for a “Big Ben” to tell them it’s time to get up, but get up 
impelled by the desire to do things. Do you know there are 
people in the world who do things to conjure a smile onto 
your face, and bring joy to your heart? Do you ask, “why 
do they do these things?” and when you answer, say to 
yourself, “It is the recognition of Duty to your fellowmen” ; 
not waiting to be pushed, but ready to go as the inner or 
intimate man dictates. 

That is what I mean; and that, my friends, is what 
makes us seek the society of others, cultivate friendship and 
enter into relationship of either a Social or Business nature 
with others of our kind. 

Organization Makes Conditions Better. 

And right here I want to remark that these organiza- 
tions, be they business, partnership or trade bodies, when 
they have passed that stiff line of demarkation, that divides 
business and friendship, and have stepped into a broader 
field of relationship, it is nearly always to be noted that 
a greater degree of success is apparent. 

This then brings us back to first principles; namely, 
“Doing Our Duty”; for the love of doing it makes the great 
number of things we must do seem so very easy; they are 
not a task, but rather a pleasure, and no matter how ardu- 
ous the task or duty, it comes easy and is a simple operation. 

Duty, is sometimes classed with Rule. A hard and fast 
something that makes us walk with our toes turned outward, 
our chin in the air, and our eves on the clock. 

No—Duty begins with birth, it’s our Duty to live to 
develop into a useful addition to society, to uphold what is 
right and just. In the upholding of such rights, to see that 
they are rights. and not license. That to uphold means 
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good citizenshin, that at all times stands at the disposal of 
the whole, or State. 

This self-same recognition of Duty can be applied to 
ourselves in our business and our relations to one another 
in our Association. To work for and by ourself is an 
advance, to work with some one, for one’s self is still 
another advance. But to work with a lot of men whose 
interests are identical and whose business, or occupation, is 
of the same nature, is striving to attain the greatest possible 
benefit within the reach of the many. 

Recognition of Our Rights. 

To succeed, however, in this effort, we must remember 
we all have a “Duty” and that, put into the simplest form is, 
“Recognize Your Rights.” 

Time was when you had none, now we know you have, 
because through our mutual ambitions pushing us ahead, our 
interests clashed, and we came together in some form or 
another every day and had to record losses, not gains. Our 
God-given right to live, our intellect and a sound body, our 
desire to go ahead and our love for things better and 
greater, are the causes that make us strive. And since that 
is so, let us combine all these splendid forces and ambitions 
the fulfilling of all self-evident and recognized duties and of 
the whole combination get that result for ourselves and 
above all for those, who are near and dear to us—that we 
have dreamed of. 

Castles in the air are but mental pictures of our earthly 
ambitions. 

Yours with best and sincere wishes for a greater State 
body. PAUL F. BRANDSTEDT, 


President National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors. 

On motion by Secretary Biersach, a vote of thanks 
to President Brandstedt and Secretary Seabrook for 
their splendid papers was recorded on the minutes 
and Mr. Biersach instructed to so notify them. 

A telegram was received from George Harms, Pres- 
ident of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois and Vice-president of the National or- 
ganization, stating that he had missed train connec- 
tions, but that he would be present in the evening and 
read his paper. 

On motion by O. P. Schlafer, Fifth Vice-president, 
a rising vote of thanks was extended to Messrs. Glynn 
and Cooley for their excellent addresses. 

President Jones then called upon Daniel Stern, of 


AMERICAN ARTISAN, Chicago, who spoke as follows: 
Address of Daniel Stern. 

I am agreeably surprised to find such a large number of 
members from all over the state here today. I know from 
attending the former two meetings, it was most discouraging 
for your officers to find so little reward for the efforts they 
had made to get the members and prospective members to- 
gether, and it is certainly a compliment to the officers that 
so many of you have come distances away from home today. 
This would indicate that your officers are to be encouraged to 
have a longer session or a two-day meeting next year, be- 
cause some of your members probably thought it was scarcely 
worth while, for the time and expense, to come for a half a 
day session. We are going to have a convention in Illinois 
two weeks from now, on the 5th and 6th of April, and we 
are arranging a program of two days. 

It must be a source of encouragement to notice how 
attentive your members have been, and it is not to be won- 
dered at, for the program so far has certainly been interest- 
ing, one of the most interesting conventions that I have had 
the pleasure of attending, and, as you know, I enjoy myself 
going from one convention to another, all the year around. 

The remarks that were made by Mr. Glynn and Mr. 
Cooley were especially significant. It shows what you are 
doing for vocational education. I know some of the eastern 
states, and one western state, Missouri, and especially the 
city of St. Louis, are doing considerable, and a number of 
sheet metal apprentice classes are being conducted in quite a 
few of the cities. I think Philadelphia has the largest class, 
Brooklyn next, and St. Louis third, and I believe from the 
suggestions thrown out to you today by these gentlemen, that 
your sheet metal classes ought to show an increase in mem- 
bership, not only in Milwaukee but in some of your other 
cities. 

Unquestionably the solution of the problem of the con- 
tinued success of the sheet metal contractors and the avoid- 
ance of friction with other branches of the trade, is to have 
skillful apprentices and skillful mechanics in your business. 
You cannot close your eyes to the fact that there has been 
a shortage of intelligent help, and, with the aid which these 
gentlemen offer you have an opportunity to get intelligent 
help in the different cities of the state. It is a matter I hope 


you won't overlook. Embrace these opportunities. 
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I do not like to be too personal, but I see so many here 
this afternoon that were present a few weeks ago when | 
crawled out of the hospital to be with you at your banquet 
and my own case is recalled to my mind by the remarks of 
Mr. Cooley, and the statement in Mr. Seabrook’s paper 
Brother Cooley called attention to the fact that someone was 
operated on the tonsils for the purpose of removing a sore in 
the toe, and Mr. Seabrook, your National Secretary, made an 
illustration that seemed almost as farfetched. These jflyc- 
trations are true, and unquestionably your Association. the 
different locals, and particularly our National Association 
are doing a great work in trying to teach you that your bank 
account is affected by overlooking your overhead expense 
which is along the same line. As most of you know, I was 
in great misery and great pain in the largest part of my body 
but the poison was located by X-rays as coming from 
necrosis of my jaw. My jaw bone has been removed, and 
as you see, I am getting better. I hope soon to have my 
former strength and be able to be a little more arduous jn 
my work to aid the sheet metal interests, 

One of the directors of the National Association is here, 
from Chicago, and I think before the meeting is over he 
will have an opportunity to invite you to attend the Illinois 
Convention in Chicago in two weeks, and also to the National 
Convention in Peoria in June. Before you adjourn you will 
elect delegates to the National Convention in Peoria, and, as 
all of you cannot be elected either delegates or alternates, | 
hope that a great many of you will pay heed to the invita- 
tion that Mr. Haines will extend to you, and come to Peoria. 
It is not a very great distance from here, and while a num- 
ber of interesting papers will be prepared and read at the 
convention, and be published in all the trade papers, vet you 
have an opportunity here of listening to oral talks, such as 
you have had from Mr. Glynn and Mr. Cooley which are 
more effective than the best prepared essay; so I hope many 
of you will prepare to come to the National Convention at 
Peoria in June. 

I certainly must congratulate you upon the growth of 
your organization. This is merely an episode, showing there 
is still further growth necessary, and if you people will 
tell your neighbors at home of the knowledge that has come 
to you through the very short session you have had here to- 
day, undoubtedly the membership will grow and will increase, 
and you will have a stronger organization. You know, “In 
Union There Is Strength.” Your next year’s convention will 
be better attended, and your organization will have enough 
capital and funds to spend more money for vocational ed- 
ucation. 


David M. Haines, Treasurer of the Allied Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago and one 
of the Trustees of the National organization, was then 
introduced and spoke briefly extending a very cordial 
invitation to the Wisconsin sheet metal contractors 
to attend the coming convention of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois which is to 
be held April 5 and 6 in Chicago, and also the Na- 
tional Convention which will meet in Peoria, June 20 
to 23. Mr. Haines spoke as follows: 

Address of David M. Haines. 


I wish to extend to you all an invitation to visit the baby 
organization that is to hold a convention in Chicago next 
month, the 5th and 6th of April. I do not know that there 
is anything else I can say that will interest you at this time. 
We are all working for the betterment of the organization 
and, as one of the speakers has said, we are working to 
effect an apprenticeship system that will benefit us all. We 
accepted your kind invitation to come up here today, not to 
offer an advice or try to give you an advice. We, as | say, 
are the baby organization and it is not fitting that the baby 
should dictate to the elders. I might state that it has been 
very interesting for me and the other delegates that are here 
to listen to remarks made by the gentlemen who have spoken 
and to the reading of the communications from our National 
President and Secretary, and also the able manner in which 
you gentlemen are conducting your convention. We shall be 
pleased to go back and report the able manner in which you 
are conducting your business, and the able speakers that you 
have here today. or 

Do not forget that the National organization will hold 
their convention in June at Peoria and I invite you all to be 
there. A good time is promised, not only for the inner man, 
but also you will learn from the experience of others along 
the line of organization, and the ways of conducting busi- 
ness, and these lessons on costs and profits that we should 
get. I know we are experiencing very much difficulty in Chi- 
cago trying to make a living. Competition is so keen, wer 
there is no question that if we were better organized we coul¢ 
get the boys together—it is a hard thing to do, and we are 
doing the best we can—but if we could get them all, or a ma- 
jority of them, into the habit of keeping an accurate perso 
of their expenses, what it costs them to do business, we wor’ 
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all be making a little money. As it is today, it is a question 
down there whether the contractor that takes a job is getting 
his overhead out of it, and it is only by organization, keeping 
at it, that we can ever expect to make a living out of our 


trade. : me . 
Again I invite you all to attend our National Convention. 


I thank you. 

The following resolutions were submitted by the 
Committee on Resolutions, consisting of John Bogen- 
berger, Milwaukee, chairman; J. B. Wallig, Kenosha, 
and Otto Geussenhainer, Sheboygan, and were 


adopted : 

We, your Committee on Resolutions, beg to submit the 
following recommendations : 

3e It Resolved, That the Secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Association be instructed to tender the thanks of our 
Association to all those who devoted their time and service 
and have assisted and cooperated for and with us in our 
endeavors and that the same be spread upon the minutes of 
our meeting. 

We refer particularly to the officers and committees of 
our State Association, furthermore, Messrs.: 

George Harms, President of Illinois Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association. 

F. L. Glyn, State Board of Industrial Education. 

E. L. Seabrook, National Secretary. 

P. F. Brandstedt, National President. 

R. C. Munshe, Manager Blatz Hotel. 

Dan Stern’s AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

The Metal Worker and Plumber. 

The Sheet Metal Publishing Company. 

Master Sheet Metal Workers’ Journal. 

Resolution on Trades Relations. 

Whereas, The Trade Relations existing between the job- 
bers and the Sheet Metal Contractors are open for im- 
provement. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That a standing committee 
on Trades Relations be appointed to adjust all grievances 
which may arise between the jobbers and the Sheet Metal 
Contractors. 

Resolutions on Ways and Means Committee. 

Whereas, The Master Sheet Metal Contractors are very 
frequently confronted with conditions undesirable for their 
welfare. 

+ aaa Such undesirable conditions should be elim- 
inated. 

Whereas, Considerable improvement for the trade can be 
brought about. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That a Standing Committee, 
termed the Ways and Means Committee, be appointed by 
our President, to be on the alert and keep in touch with our 
Legislature and other Government bodies in order to bring 
about conditions favorable to good business ethics and for 
the good of the Sheet Metal Contractor in general, and that 
all members of our Association keep in touch with this com- 
mittee and cooperate with them on all matters appertaining 
to and for our Trade. 

This committee is to report from time to time to the 
Board of Directors. 


On motion by J. M. Hollitz the Convention unani- 
mously adopted the resolutions as read. This was 
followed by the Question Box, the discussion being led 
by Otto Geussenhainer, Sheboygan. A number of in- 
teresting problems were considered and many of them 
were disposed of in a manner to clear up uncertain- 
ties and the serve as a guide for future action. 

On motion by J. M. Hbllitz, seconded by John 
Jones, it was decided that a Committee on Industrial 
Education should be appointed by the president, to 
consist of one member from each local organization, 
the President of the State Association to be chairman 
of the committee, which is to cooperate with the State 
Board of Industrial Education. 

The question of accepting representatives of supply 
houses as associate members, without vote, was 
brought up, and the members of the Allied Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Chicago stated that 
a large number of such concerns were associate mem- 
bers of that organization, paying dues, taking part in 
the discussions and bringing in many new active mem- 
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bers. The matter was laid over until the evening ses- 
sion, recess being taken to 7:30 P. M. 

At the evening session, which took the form of the 
Annual Banquet, President Jones introduced as the 
first speaker P. J. Jacobs, Stevens Point, the progres- 
sive secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, referring to him as one of the best friends 
of the Sheet Metal Contractors of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jacobs spoke as follows: 

Address of P. J. Jacobs. 


Mr. Jones promised me faithfullv if I would attend this 
convention and banquet this evening that I would not be 
called upon to say anything. Now, it would be in order for 
me to tell a story on him in order to get back at him for what 
he has done to me. The last time I was in Racine I was the 
guest of Mr. Jones, spent the evening at his house, and it 
was the night they had the meeting of their Association of 
Sheet Metal Contractors. It was raining, and, as we were 
about to leave the house, he asked Mrs. Jones for an um- 
brella, and she said: “Here, we haven’t one in the house that 
is fit to use.” Well, we went out in the rain and attended to 
the meeting of the Local. The next morning, as we were 
starting toward town, she asked him to take along three 
umbrellas and have them fixed. At noon we did not go 





P. J. Jacobs, 
Secretary, 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association. 


home, but had lunch downtown, and when he put his hat 
over on the side of the restaurant, there was an umbrella 
hanging close by, so when he got up he took the umbrella 
and started to go out. A lady tapped him on the shoulder 
and said: “I beg your pardon, but that is my umbrella.” 
He said: “Oh, excuse me,” and gave the umbrella back to 
her. When we got ready to go home that night, Mr. Jones 
stopped for the three umbrellas that had been repaired, and 
we boarded a car. We sat in the street car right opposite this 
lady whose umbrella he had taken at noon. She looked over 
at him and at the three umbrellas, and finally she smiled and 
said: “Well, you had a pretty good day today, after all, 
didn’t you?” (Laughter.) 
Efficiency Expert for Hardware Stores. 

Since I left home Tuesday I have been at Madison, and 
while there I made arrangements: with the Extension De- 
partment of the University to put on the road for the Wis- 
consin Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association a man that I 
presume you would call an Efficiency Expert, something of 
that kind, a man whose business it will be to go into the 
hardware stores on invitation and assist the merchant in his 
accounting system. In Mr. Seabrook’s address or message to 
you today he mentioned the fact that some of the difficulties 
of the sheet metal contractors were due to the fact that their 
accounting systems were faulty, and we will admit that a 
great many of our hardware merchants throughout the state 
are having the same trouble. The Association felt that if 
they could get a man on the payroll of the state—that is the 
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idea, to get a man on the payroll of the state—to work for 
our Association, it was up to us to do so, and I want to say 
to you that I was successful in making such an arrangement, 
and now it is up to us to get the man. That is the only trou- 
ble we are going to have now, but when we get him he will 
be in the employ of the state and be rendering a service to 
the hardware merchants of the state of Wisconsin exclusively. 

When the sheet metal workers want a man along that 
line, why, we will be glad to loan him to them. Maybe they 
want one for themselves, but for the present the Retail Hard- 
ware Association will have the distinction of having a man 
of that kind out on the road. We feel there is a great necessity 
for it. Very few men are able to make up their income tax 
blank when the time comes, and in the event of a fire loss 
they are unable to make proof of loss on account of not hav- 
ing an accounting system, and all these things will be brought 
out by this man. | feel we are going to have a work there 
that will keep the man busy for a good many years, and, as he 
visits the various stores, he is going to develop along other 
lines and will be able to offer suggestions to the merchants 
for the betterment of their business, outside of the accounting 
department. 

George Harms, President of the Master Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, was then 
introduced and spoke as follows: 

Trade Association—Its Aims and Objects. 


Trade Associations have been established many years ago 
and many of them have been conducted very successfully. 





George Harms, 
President, 
Master Sheet Vetal Contractors’ Association of Illinois. 


The general public, however, and the dealers throughout the 
country nave many different ideas as to its objects. Very 
many believe that the sole purpose of business houses or- 
ganizing into a trade association is to reduce the quality of 
their output and increase the sales price. In fact, believing 
that the only aim and object is to rob the public, many have 
an idea that Trade Associations are formed by professional 
organizers for the purpose of creating a paying office for 
themselves and that those who are in the ring can make 
money out of it. 

Some think that only large interests can profit by or- 
ganization, as on account of their financial standing they 
have an influence over the public that cannot be had with 
small concerns. It is probably quite true that many organi- 
zations are formed for improper purposes and the publicity 
that usually attaches to the exposure of such combinations 
has its effect on legitimate Trade Associations. 

My contention is that Trade Associations are organized, 
first: For the purpose of conducting the business which you 
may be engaged in in a better and more profitable manner. 

Secondly, to provide better materials at practically the 
same price as shoddy goods, through reducing the amount 
of overhead expense and unnecessary waste. 

Third, so that those engaged in the same line of business 
may have a better understanding as to the requirements of 
their line, to get together and consult with one another, and 
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to keep properly informed on the requirements of the }yyc)- 
ness, its uses and abuses. ee 

To elaborate on my contention, I will try to descrile 
two different kinds of business men; first, the unsuccessful 
and next the one who is up-to-date. I said above, that Trade 
Associations are organized to conduct the business in which 
they may be engaged in a better and more profitable manner 

The unsuccessful man has been in business for a very 
long time. He works hard from morning until long after 
dark. Seldom if ever does he take a vacation, for he cannot 
afford it. He continues in the same old rut year after year 
If approached to assist in any public movement or to join 
a Trade Association, his usual complaint is that he has no 
time and says he will take care of his own business, and the 
other fellow must look out for himself. 

He may in this way make a fair living, but can never 
make enough to enjoy much of the comforts and pleasures 
of life. He becomes surly and discontented. He gets yer, 
little respect from his family nor from anyone else. He does 
not appear to realize that conditions have changed, and that 
business of today is not the same as it was years ago. 

Methods of Successful Men. 

He will notice that one of his competitors who has been 
in business less time than he has is apparently getting along 
better than he is; at any rate, is making a better show. In- 
quiry into the business tactics of his successful competitor 
would very soon show that he had adopted the best principles 
of the unsuccessful man’s business and has also introduced 
other methods that he has required through close observation 
of others in the same line. He is not adverse to organization 
and is at the head of any enterprise striving towards trade 
association. 

He works hard, but arranges his work so as to leave him 
proper time for his family, for charity, for society and for rec 
reation, and it is his aim to make life more pleasant for all. 
The public, on account of his superior methods of doing busi- 
ness, are not adverse to paying better prices for practically the 
same line of goods, as they realize that his methods of doing 
business are more satisfactory and the service he renders them 
is easily worth the difference. 

He’s Just a Feller—Just a Chap. 
He’s just a feller, just an ordinary chap: 
Just a man full 0’ vim, full o’ snap; 
Just a feller who loves his work. 


He’s just a man who lives each day, 
Loving life and loving play; 
Just a man who’s e’er your friend, 
Standin’ by to help defend. 


He’s just a man who grips your hand: holds it tight 
And says, I’m with you in the fight! 

Looks in the eye and smiles, 

Helpin’ smooth out troubles’ trials. 


He’s just a chap who’s clean clear thru: 
Honest, common and true blue. 

Just a chap as has no frills, 

Filled with pep right to the gills. 


He’s iust a feller whose handgrasp 

Has a friendship in its clasp. 

He’s just a chap who means to be 

Just a man like you and me. 
Better Quality of Material. 

Second: I said that the aim of the Trade Organization 
is to provide better materials, at practically the same price as 
shoddy goods, through reducing the overhead expense and 
unnecessary waste. Those conducting their business in the 
unsuccessful wav, are still using poor qualities of tin plate 
and other materials, considering only the price that they pay. 
Quality is not given any consideration whatever. They do 
not know or at any rate they try to make believe that one 
sheet of tin plate is as good as the other. If their more 
successful competitor is mentioned, they knock him in every 
way vossible, and may make believe that he is either not 
paying his bills or stealing his material. If they were to 
compare invoices with the successful man, it would be seen 
that the latter is” paying more money for his materials and 
higher wages for his labor. 

Customer Gets Superior Work. 

They will also find that the work that is turned out 
from the successful shop is far superior than his. As the 
successful man has studied the market, he realizes it 1S good 
policy to use the very best material in its respective lines 
and sees that the work that is turned out of his shop 1s first 
class in every respect. He is doing much better work than 
the unsuccessful dealer, and is probably getting very little 
more for the finished product, is conducting his business 1 
a systematic manner, has full knowledge of his overhead ex- 
penses, and is reducing the waste to a minimum. On account 
of the class of work that he has turned out, it is only natura! 
that he should receive the lion’s share of the business. _ 

The volume, therefore, will be much greater than that 
of his unsuccessful competitor. The final result when the 
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books are balanced up will show a handsome gain to the 
one and a bare living to the other. 

My third contention is that the aim and object of Trade 
Associations is to have a better understanding as to the require- 
ments of your line, to consult with one another and keep 
properly informed as to the requirements of the business, its 
uses and abuses. 

Organization has done much to bring about these results. 
The successful dealer enters into the proper spirit of organi- 
zation. He attends the meetings of those engaged in the 
same line and is alert to learn and pick up any suggestions 
or information that may assist him to conduct his business 
more profitably. 

The abuses that naturally creep into any line of business 
become very disastrous and unless they are understood and 
checked, much damage will result. 

The Association of Sheet Metal Contractors is organized 
for the purpose of consulting as to what overhead expenses 
are, and to reduce them as much as possible. It is our aim 
to see that the mills and factories produce better grade of 

material, as we realize that only with the best materials and 
first-class workmanship can the industry be properly devel- 
oped. 

The keynote of successful business today is co-operation. 
Co-operation means team work—with the organization and 
with customers; it brings bigger results, better profits and 
greater satisfaction than individual efforts. Competitors in 
trade, producer and consumer, employer and employe, private 
individuals and public, all secure the best results if they 
work together. The success of one on legitimate lines means 
the benefit of all, and the failure of one means the loss to all. 

There is a great field for sheet metal, and Associations, 
Local, State and National, are working with the sole aim in 
view to better the employers in this line and their employes 
and to give an honest dollar’s worth of work and material 
for every dollar that their customers may spend. 


At the close of his formal address Mr. Harms ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the Wisconsin Sheet 
Metal Contractors to attend the coming convention of 
the Illinois state organization, to be held April 5 and 6, 
at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, and also that of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
June 20 to 23, at Peoria, [linois. 

This was followed by the election of three dele- 
gates and three alternates to the National Convention, 
which resulted as follows: 

Delegates :—Otto Geussenhainer, Sheboygan; John 
Bogenberger, Milwaukee, and G. G. Jones, Racine. 

Alternates :—John B. Wallig, Kenosha; Charles W. 
Pantsch, Racine, and Louis Hoffmann, Milwaukee. 

The following amendment to the Constitution was 
proposed by Otto Geussenhainer : 

“Any person, firm or corporation, who by reason of 
special activity in the interests of this Association, has 
been instrumental in promoting the welfare of the 
Sheet Metal Trade, may be elected to Associate Mem- 
bership and, upon his election, shall be entitled to all 
the privileges of regular members, except those of 
voting and holding office.” 

The motion was seconded by John J. Hoernel, Ra- 
cine, but after considerable debate was lost. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was then 
read showing two candidates for each office. The 
result of the election follows: 

President—Otto Geussenhainer, Sheboygan. 

First Vice-president—John B. Wallig, Kenosha. 

Second Vice-president—Louis Hoffmann, Milwau- 
kee. 

Third Vice-president—O. P. Schlafer, Appleton. 

Fourth Vice-president—Charles W. Pantsch, Ra- 
cine. 

Fifth Vice-president—G. G. Jones, Racine. 

Secretary—Paul L. Biersach, Milwaukee, was re- 
elected. 


lreasurer—R., C. Jeske, Milwaukee, also re-elected. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—William Gallun, Milwaukee. 
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During the discussion which followed, “for the 
Good of the Order,” George Harms made a plea for 
closer cooperation among the various State Organiza- 
tions, as well as among the Locals and suggested that 
the delegates from the various states to the National 
Convention be brought together in state groups to 
consider purely state problems. 

President-elect Otto Geussenhainer then took the 
chair and spoke as follows: 

Address of President-elect Otto Geussenhainer. 

Before I entertain a motion to adjourn | would like 
to call attention to some misnomers regarding our 
occupation. We call ourselves “tinners.” Some of our 
friends call us “tinkers.” In olden times those that 
worked sheet metal were “artists.” In the Bronze 
Period, during the age that was called the Bronze Age, 
the art of working metals was probably similar to the 
working of copper here, today, and the utensils and 
works of art of that time, examples of which are found 
in the various museums, are beautiful. 

The early workers of sheet metal used the precious 
metals. They were the first, they understood how to 
work. Later on they worked copper, and when tin 
was discovered they made a composition of tin and 
copper which we call bronze and which was called 
bronze at that time. The manner in which bronze was 
worked was by using a bench made of pitch and sand, 
on ‘which was laid the sheet of bronze. The artist 
marked off his pattern on that sheet of bronze, and 
hammered it into the desired forms. He hammered 
it as much as he dared, then filled the shaped form 
with pitch, turned it around, and worked it from the 
other side. 

The gates of Nineveh were made of sheet bronze, 
great monstrous big gates, and they are to be seen 
in the Museum of [england today, in London. ‘They 
were made perhaps from five to six hundred years 
before the days of Christ. The most perfect artists, 
however, in this line, those that worked on the nicest 
and prettiest designs, were the ancient Greeks. There 
is also in the Museum of England two shoulder 
blades from a bronze armor of a Greek warrior that 
were made between four and five hundred years be- 
fore Christ. These shoulder blades represent a bat- 
tle fought between a Greek warrior and an Amazon. 
They were most beautifully carried out, and the heads 
of the two images, of the Amazon and of the Greek 
warrior, were brought out to such an extent that there 
was barely any metal left to hold them, they were 
almost as though they were going to leave the piece; 
the metal is as thin as paper, and there is no place 
where it is broken or even punctured. 

Such was the work that the Greek metal workers 
carried out between four and five hundred years 
before the days of Christ, and there are any number 
of examples of metal work of that order from a 
later period, but the most beautiful are these two 
shoulder blades that are called the serrous bronze, 
and that are to be seen in the museum in London. 

Now, we can take a great deal of inspiration from 
this, and while in our commercial day it does not pay 
to spend as much time as undoubtedly our predeces- 
sors at that period did, at the same time, even within 
the sphere in which we are working, we ought to strive 
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to make our profession border at least along the lines 
of Art, and try to follow the examples of those early 
workers of sheet metal. 

The Third Annual Convention, which certainly was 
a success, especially in point of helpfulness and con- 
structive work, was then adjourned. 

The following is a list of delegates and guests who 
were registered at the Convention: 


R. Jeske, R. Jeske & Brother Company, Milwaukee. 

G. G. Jones, Mohr-Jones Hardware Company, Racine. 

John B. Wallig, Kenosha. 

V. S. Kubly, Madison. 

F. W. Dietrich, Fond du Lac. 

O. P. Schlafer, Schlafer Hardware Company, 

Paul L. Biersach, Consolidated Sheet Metal Works, 
waukee. 

James Eisenman, Monroe Foundry & Furnace Co., 
roe, Michigan. 

Hollitz & Bogenberger, Milwaukee. 

A. E. Warner, Chicago, Illinois. 

Otto Geussenhainer, Sheboygan. 

William Studeman, Madison. 

A. H. Schmelzer, Madison. 

L. W. Bratley, Beloit. 

John H. Zimmerman, Beloit. 

F. J. Schaefer, Kraus Hardware Company, Port Wash- 
ington. 

H. J. Pluckham, 1025 19th Street, 

Emil Renisch, Chicago, Illinois. 

David M. Haines, 1933 West Lake Street, Chicago, IlIli- 


Appleton. 
Mil- 


Mon- 


Milwaukee. 


nois. 
M. L. Jennings, 433 South Western Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. ; 
_ John Peterkin, 316 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


Daniel Stern, AMERICAN ARTISAN, Chicago, Illinois. 

A. J. Kroupa, Racine. 

Hans Limbas, Kenosha. 

H. J. Bretzel, 1906 Fond du Lac Avenue, Milwaukee. 

E. Aldag, Jr., 1512 South 13th Street, Sheboygan. 

North Side Hardware Company, Sheboygan. 

Schumann, Schumann & Roden, Milwaukee. 

Gallun & Weltzein, Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee. 

J. J. Millen, Millen Brothers, Milwaukee. 

E."B. Tonnsen Company, Milwaukee. 

Anderson & Yost Hardware Company, Racine. 

John H. Murphy, Racine. 

Falkenrath & Wolff, Racine. 

Pansch Brothers, Racine. 

A. M. Smith, Milwaukee Corrugating Company, 
waukee. 

Frank L. Glynn, Madison. 

Roden & Raschka Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee. 

John F. Graf & Company, Milwaukee. 

A. Stollenwerk, of Nick Stollenwerk, Milwaukee. 

Otto F. Teske, Milwaukee. 

John J. Hoernel, Racine. 

Edward Hoernel, Racine. 

_R. W. Blanchard, Hart & Cooley Company, Chicago, IIli- 

nois. 

E. S. Moncrief, T. E. 
land, Ohio. 

B. F. Eslein, Eslein Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee. 

Joseph Romberger Sheet Metal Works, Milwaukee. 

Hoffmann & Baur, Milwaukee. 

— Bogenberger, Consolidated Sheet Metal Works, Mil- 

waukee 

Joseph M. Hollitz, Milwaukee. 

P. J. Lavies & Company, Milwaukee. 

William Hammann, Milwaukee. 

W. L. Berger, Milwaukee. 

D. D. Green, Milwaukee. 

Rudolph Biersach, Milwaukee. 

O. A. Hoffmann, Biersach & Niedermeyer Company, Mil- 
waukee. 

W. E. Dentiger, Milwaukee. 

Klubertanz Brothers Company, Milwaukee. 

George Harms, Peoria, Illinois. 

R. L. Colley, Milwaukee. 

H. M. Johnson, Racine. 


CONVENTIONALITIES. 


Mil- 


Henry Furnace Company, Cleve- 





The Convention date, as will be noted, was that of 
the patron saint of the Emerald Isle, and in honor of 
this occasion the silk ribbon badges were of a beauti- 
ful green color. 

James Eisenman, of the Monroe Foundry and Fur- 
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nace Company, Monroe, Michigan, was much in eyi- 
dence and helped to keep the visitors entertained. He 
distributed souvenir pencils among his many friends. 

The well known dark red pencils of the Consoli- 
dated Sheet Metal Works, advertising their fireproof 
windows and doors, were presented by Paul L. 
sach, Secretary-Treasurer of the Company. 

The following excellent menu was arranged by a 
committee consisting of Paul L. Biersach, Louis Hoff- 
mann, John J. Millen, John Bogenberger and E. B 
Tonnsen, the well known knights of the “Orange and 
It will be noted that a number of special 
are included: 

Menu. 


Dry Martini, a la Grif Jones 
Green Turtle Soup, Anglaise 
By Geussenhainer 
Olives in Acid Radishes Coppered 
Milk-fed Chicken Broiled as L. Hoffmann 
Green Peas, Fire Pot Style 
Browned Potatoes in Charcoal 
Celery Cabbage, 1000 Island Dressing, with Biersach 
Salt Solution Pepper Dry 
Bread and Butter, Geo. Harms 
Ice Cream, a la Hollitz Assorted Cake, by Kubly 
Cheese, by Schlafer Crackers, like Hammann 
Coffee with Wallig 
Cigars with Dan Stern 


PATENTS CONDUCTOR PIPE HOOK. 


Bier- 


Green.” 
“hors d’ceuvres”’ 








Carlton W. Conner, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, has 
procured United States patent rights, under 1,160,047 
for a conductor pipe hook described 
in the following: In a conductor pipe 
hook, the combination of a bent sheet 
metal strip forming jaws and having 
a slot formed therein at a suitable po- 
sition for the shank; a sheet metal 
shank having the end adjacent the 
said strip bent double and reduced in 
width at said end to form shoulders 
with a double riveting projection be- 
tween them adapted to pass through 
the aforesaid slot, the said projection 
being suitably upset to secure it in place; and a long- 
itudinal strengthening rib stamped up out of the shank 
with one end abutting the doubled over portion of the 
shank. | 








+ 
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LARGE LINE OF SHEET METAL PRODUCTS 
CARRIED IN STOCK. 





The Sykes Company, Chicago, manufacture a wide 
range of sheet metal products including corrugated 
sheets, either painted or galvanized, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. In addition to these they carry 
a large stock of metal roofing and sid- 
ing, metal window frames and sash 
glazed with wire glass, skylights, sky- 
light gearing, etc., and are said to 
make a special feature of prompt 
shipments and careful service. The 
Company is prepared to furnish full 
Corrugated Sheet. details and estimates, and those de- 
siring further information should address the Sykes 
Company, 930 West 19th Place, Chicago. 
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Lecture Prepared for National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors 








On page 42 of the March 18th issue of AMERICAN 
ArtIsAN the first part was published of the third 
Lecture prepared by the Lecture Committee of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors As- 
sociation. The second part of this Lecture follows 


herewith : 
Trade Assoclations as a Factor In Business, 

The old adage, “In Union There Is Strength,” is verified 
in the association of business men to accomplish what is im- 
possible individually. The claim of one man that a change of 
any character is needed will receive scant consideration. 
The same claim discussed in an organized body and then pre- 
sented with the names of those who support it has proved the 
worth of association. Ideas are offered, claims presented, 
demands made, plans submitted, etc., that in many instances 
are unworthy of adoption. The value of association of busi- 
ness men for common good is demonstrated when such mat- 
ters are taken up and viewed from every side before adoption 
or rejection. These discussions educate the general member- 
ship and give the qualifications for business success. 

Cost of Doing Business. 

The wide discussion in the whole business world of the 
cost of conducting a business or the expense that must be 
provided for before a profit is possible, is reaching men out- 
side as well as in associations. This is a fundamental prin- 
ciple that tradesmen of the new school have overlooked when 
they thought they could work for a lower price or less profit 
than the older business men who knew that the large profit 
was necessary, even if they did not divide it and call part 
overhead expense. The large profit underlies the old idea of 
multiplying the labor and material cost by two to get the sell- 
ing price. 

Men who meet in the associations find in the discussions 
of papers presented on business topics or addresses made, a 
veritable school of business. Old established tradesmen who 
cannot show a dollar accumulated before attending the asso- 
ciation meetings urge regular, loyal attendance upon dissatis- 
fied business men as a means of discovering the road to suc- 
cess. The association meeting affords opportunity to find out 
whether a prospective contract will be paid on completion and 
where to refuse work without security. 

Exchange of Information. 

The meetings show that too many men do not arrange for 
payment for work at the time the order is accepted and that 
good men are visited by the sheriff because their capital is 
locked up in bad debts or in the hands of proverbial slow pay- 
ers. The exchange of information brings out the fact that 
business cannot be done successfully on the price that some 
habitually make and all realize that a change for the better is 
imperative. The man who takes work that is strange to him 
in a large contract can learn from his association fellow mem- 
ber how to go about it to complete it satisfactorily and with- 
out loss. 

Where there is a live association the manufacturers and 
supply houses feel that an educational work is being done on 
business practice that reduces their risks. They realize that 
when a matter is laid before them that the association con- 
siders important, it is well worth careful investigation. Con- 
ferences on practices that have been found harmful have led 
to important changes that have been greatly beneficial and 
without hardships to any one. Methods of making both goods 
and material have been substantially changed as a result of 
conclusions threshed out in the association and presented 
where the movement for the necessary improvements have 
started and been followed to a gratifying conclusion. The as- 
sociation has enabled the interest of manufacturers to be 
aroused and to be active in carrying to all parts of the coun- 
try an influence upon buyers that leads to the demand for bet- 
ter things. This helps the man who is striving to use the best 
materials and articles and in such a way that will improve the 
Property on which he works. 

Trade Association Benefits Consumer. 

This united effort for better things gives a better value 
to a customer’s investment. It creates a wider demand for the 
right class of material and construction. It is the ideal of 
¢very man who goes into business for himself to acquire a 
competence and leave impress of his superior service upon the 
community in which he labors. Such honorable ambitions are 
always found in those who are eager to give service. This 


service to customers and for their own financial ends has been 
found to be best achieved through the assistance of the trade 


association. 
Demoralizing Competition Stopped. 


The meetings are not only a business school but are also 
the means of removing demoralizing business competition, 
through showing the offenders their error and the right road 
to success. The association has led to publicity work to in- 
crease the familiarity of the public with the goods and service 
that increase comfort and convenience. This is done not only 
by manufacturers but also by their customers in using the 
newspapers of the city in which their conventions meet to pre- 
sent pertinent facts conveniently and surround them with 
cards of the tradesmen who specialize in the line. 

The association accomplishes many things. It makes men 
intimately acquainted and establishes confidence in each other. 
It protects them from bad debts. It helps them to protect 
their credit. It teaches them sound business practice. It 
shows them how to determine what is best in important mat- 
ters, and then how, by being united, they can get it. It shows 
them how to win the confidence of their customers. It shows 
them how publicity benefits the public and serves its needs. It 
shows them that manufacturers are loyal friends and not nag- 
ging enemies. It demonstrates that it is the postgraduate 
course in business customs which the man of practical train- 
ing needs to insure success. 

If this enumeration and presentation of experience to 
which all can testify does not demonstrate that the association 
is an important factor in business, it will at least give some 
ideas that, upon reflection, will lead in that direction. 


STRONG HOOKS FOR CONDUCTOR PIPE 
OF ALL SIZES. 





The efficiency of a conductor pipe installation de- 
pends to a great extent upon the quality of the hooks 
used to hold the pipe in place. It 
goes without saying that in every 
case, for wooden, brick, stone or 
concrete structures, lasting satisfac- 
tion is obtained by attaching the 
pipe sections with strong and dur- 
able hooks, for no matter how ex- 
cellent the pipe may be, it is quite 
likely to break or sag at the joints 
unless securely held in place. The 
sheet metal contractors, it is said, 
can obtain all sizes of such strong 
and durable pipe hooks for wooden, 





Hooks for Conduc- 
tor Pipe. 


brick and other structures from the Berger Lrothers 


Company, Philadelphia. These hooks are described 
as being made of the best malleable iron and _first- 
class in every respect. Catalog of the complete line of 
sheet metal workers’ supplies will be sent upon re- 
quest, by the Berger Brothers Company, 229-231 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


->-eoo 





It often happens that the best and most practical 
temperance sermons are not preached by prohibition- 
ists, but are found in indisputable facts. Such, for 
instance, is that contained in a United States health 
bulletin issued a day or two since, which says that 
alcohol is the handmaiden to pneumonia. Habitual 
drinkers are especially susceptible to this disease, 
which is responsible for ten percent of all the deaths 
in this country. 
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ROTABLE VENTILATOR DESIGNED ON 
SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. 


The New Rotable Standard Ventilator, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is said to be the inven- 
tion of a man who 

experienced con- 
siderable difficulty 
from down drafts 
in the chimney on 
his own house and 
who utilized the 
scientific principles 
now embodied in 
this ventilator with 
gratifying results. 
It is designed, the 
manufacturers say, 





- to employ _ the 


~ 
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New Rotable Standard Ventilator. down current of 
winds and the horizontal currents of air from the 
chimney or building so as to greatly increase the draft 
or ventilation. They state that the capacity of the 
opening which is always away from the wind like a 
weather vane, corresponds to the size of the flue and 
the parts and bearings are so constructed that they 
cannot be affected by storms. It is affirmed that be- 
cause of the delicate balance and the negligible fric- 
tion, the ventilator rotates easily and requires no lubri- 
cation. Further details of its construction can be ob- 
tained from the Standard Ventilator Company, Lewis- 
berg, Pennsylvania. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





VELLUMOID PACKING. 

From Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South LaSalle Street, 

Chicago. 

Kindly advise who manufactures the “Vellumoid” 
packing. 

Ans.—Newton Manufacturing Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

KEYSTONE BARN DOOR HANGERS. 

From Kieseihorst and Son, Bear Creek, Wisconsin. 

Kindly advise who makes the “Keystone” barn door 
hangers. 

Ans.—Mckinney Manufacturing Company, Market 
and Locust Streets, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

SCHOOL ROOM HEATERS. 

rom John J. Boos, Effingham, Illinois, 

Please tell me who makes school room heaters. 

Ans.—Art Stove Company, Department F, Detroit, 
Michigan ; Boynton Furnace Company, 131 West Lake 
Street, Chicago; Co-Operative Foundry Company, 
Rochester, New York, and 505 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago; Danville Stove and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Danville, Pennsylvania, and 330 East North 
Water Street, Chicago; Graff Furnace Company, 107 
East 29th Street, New York City ; Haynes-Langenberg 
Manufacturing Company, 4045 Forest Park Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Missouri; Kelsey Heating Company, 
301 James Street, Syracuse, New York; The Meyer 
Furnace Company, Peoria, Illinois; Monroe Foundry 
and Furnace Company, Monroe, Michigan; Oakland 
Foundry Company, Belleville, Illinois; Charles Smith, 


70 West Lake Street, Chicago; Charles Smith Com- 
pany, 57 West Lake Street, Chicago; and Standard 
School Heater Company, 438 West Ontario Street, 
Chicago. 
PLANT SETTER. 
From Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 
Who makes a plant setter that operates something 
like a hand corn planter with a reservoir for water ? 
Ans.—Master Planters Company, 229 North State 
Street, Chicago. 
BANKRUPT OR SLIGHTLY DAMAGED STOCKS OF SHEE\ 
METAL. 
From a subscriber. 
Can you advise who in Chicago will buy and sell 
bankrupt or slightly damaged stocks of sheet metal ? 
Ans.—American Wrecking and Salvage Company, 
732 West Harrison Street; Lake Iron and Supply 
Company, 140 South Dearborn Street; and Chicago 
Wrecking and Machinery Company, Ashland and 
Archer Avenues; all of Chicago. 
GREENER GUNS. 
From W. C. Blackburn, Palmyra, Wisconsin. 
Kindly tell me who makes the “Greener” guns. 
Ans.—W. W. Greener and Company, London, [ng- 
land, manufacture them and W. Reed and Son, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, have the agency for them in the 
United States. 
YOUNG CUTOFFS. 
Krom F. O. Schoedinger, 142 North Third Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Please tell me who makes the “Young” cutoffs. 
Ans.—Young Manufacturing Company, Lellevue, 
lowa. 
IRON FILINGS. 


‘rom United Laboratories Company, Main and Harvey 
Streets, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Can you tell us who has a considerable quantity of 
iron filings for sale? 


Ans.—Argo Iron and Metal Company, 325 South 


Green Street ; Seffren Scrap Iron and Machinery Com- 
pany, Halsted and Lake Streets; and Ohio Iron and 
Metal Company, 1134 First National Bank Building; 
all of Chicago. 
TRACTORS FOR CARTING BAGGAGE. 
From Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 
Kindly advise who manufactures tractors used for 
carting baggage that are operated by power. 
Ans.—Baggage Equipment Company, Buffalo, New 
York. : 
TINNERS’ MALLETS. 
Krom Abraham Ach and Son, 33 West Second Strect, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Can you tell us who makes tinners’ mallets ¢ 

Ans.—Otto Bernz, 21 Ashland Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey; Delphos Manufacturing Company, Del- 
phos, Ohio; Hellenberg and Son, Coldwater, Mich- 
igan; Redlich Manufacturing Company, 637 West Oak 
Street, Chicago; Stanley Rule and Level Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut, and Union Hardware Com- 
pany, Torrington, Connecticut. 


_* 
oo 


Kelm and Burbach, formerly 587 Third Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, are now located at 367 Third 
Street, third floor, above the store of the Kellogg 
Hardware Company, where they conduct a sheet metal 
shop. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,175,010. Thermostat. Emil M. Petersohn, Chicago, III. 
Filed March 17, 1915. 
1,175,016. Washing Machine. 
tol, Conn. Filed Oct. 26, 1911. 
1,175,038. Water-Heating Appliance for Gas Stoves and 
the a Abraham M. Zimmers, Baltimore, Md. Filed May 
29, 1915. 
1,175,081, 
Aug. 28, 1915. 
1,175,127. 


Albert L. Sessions, Bris- 


Hinge. Gustav Petrich, Westfield, Wis. Filed 
Tool-Box. Atherton D. Converse, Winchen- 
don, Mass. Filed Feb. 12, 1915. 

1,175,131. Oven-Bottom Support. Leslie Dana, Brent- 
more Park, Mo., assignor to Charter Oak Stove & Range 
Company. Filed March 14, 1914. 
_ 1,175,156. Stovepipe. Charles Ark. 
Filed Nov. 26, 1913. 

__ 1,175,175. Clothes Washer. 
Cal. Filed Aug. 24, 1914. 

_ 1,175,192. Hand-Guard Attachment for Shovels. 
W. Tankersley, Kansas City, Mo. Filed Oct. 18, 1915. 

1,175,218. Gas Generator and Burner. Samuel E. Autrey 
and Joseph M. Mitchell, Sherman, Tex. Filed July 26, 1915. 
_ 1,175,228, Fence-Tool. David W. Bowe, Toledo, Ohio. 
Filed April 8, 1915. 

1,175,254. Heating Stove. Ralph Alexander Gailey, Gar- 
field, Wash. Filed Jan. 9, 1915. 

1,175,265. Stovepipe Lock. Joseph Robert Hooker, Car- 
thage, Mo. Filed March 24, 1915. 

_ 1,175,278. Camp Cooker. Ephraim W. Livermore, Bel- 
lingham, Wash. Filed Aug. 17, 1914. 


Leali, Kingsland, 
Emory R. Powers, Gardena, 


John 


1,175,282. Coffee Filter. Herbert E. Maine, Providence, 
R, J. Filed March 4, 1915. 

1,175,327. Level. John B. Word, Latrobe, Cal. Filed 
June 15, 1915. 

1,175,394. Safety Lock. John Winn, Brookline, and 


Aaron Feinberg, Dorchester, Mass. Filed May 26, 1914. 

i 1,175,442. Electrical Cooking or Heating Apparatus. 

Marshall W. Hanks, Indianapolis, Ind. Filed Nov. 30, 1914. 

P eee. Mop. Thomas J. Ellis, Loda, Ill. Filed July 

,, 1,175,525. Sash-Lock. Edwz Jalti 

Filed’ April i4, — xk. Edward R. Jones, Baltimore, Md. 
1,175,532. Hose Coupling. 


y 5,53: Charles H. 
ork, N. Y. Filed Jan. 21, 1913. 


Lambkin, New 



































1,175,560. Butt Hinge. Oscar C. Rixson, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Filed Sept. 30, 1915. 

1,175,582. Hacksaw Frame. Frederik William 
Haledon, N. J. Filed Oct. 7, 1915. 


Jangert, 


1,175,598. Beater. James Denniston Bush, Mobile, Ala. 
Filed Dec. 4, 1915. 
1,175,619. Percolator. William F. Dewey, Kansas City, 


Mo. Filed Feb. 1, 1915. 
1,175,625. Gas Stove. 


B. Vesper, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Frederick B. Jackson and Alfred 
Filed Aug. 25, 1915. 


1,175,815. Combined Clothes Washing, Rinsing and Dry- 
ing Machine. Josiah S. Robbins, Allentown, N. J. Filed 
Nov. 1, 1915. 

1,175,657. Pie-Pan. Margaret L. Noxon, New York, N. 


Y. Filed April 14, 1915. 
1,175,659. Wire-Stretcher. 
Filed Oct. 5, 1914. 
1,175,665. Wood-Screw. William Russell Sweet, Wake- 
field, R. J. Filed Sept. 29, 1915. 


Henry A. Pahlke, Elgin, Neb. 


1,175,666. Stove. Elmer E. Taylor, St. Louis, Mo. Filed 
Jan. 20, 1916. — 
1,175,682. Percolator. Isaac Bauer, Middletown, Conn., 


assignor to The New England Enameling Company, Middle- 
town, Conn. Filed June 25, 1915. 


1,175,683. Lawn Trimmer. Isley H. Beach and Alfred 
Quinty, Shirley, Mass. Filed May 14, 1915. 

1,175,688. Plane. James F. Bittle, Brunswick, Md. Filed 
July 8, 1914. 

1,175,721. Can-Opener. Elwood W. Dexter, Mattapoi- 


Filed June 8, 1912. 
Wire-Stretcher. James W. Edwards, Spring- 
Filed April 14, 1915. 


sett, Mass. 
1,175,727. 


field, Tenn. 


1,175,752. Hammer. James Temple Hall, Waco, Tex. 
Filed June 16, 1915. Rios 
1,175,775. Door-Catch. Rudolph M. Kuskey, Michigan 


City, Ind. Filed July 3, 1915. 

1,175,816. Audible Culinary Alarm. 
Pa. Filed Aug. 26, 1915. 

1,175,883. Clothes-Line Pulley. Bernard Feingold, New 
York, N. Y., assignor to Benjamin Feingold, New York, N. Y. 
Filed July 6, 1915. 

1,175,885. Caster. Peter 
signor to Solomon Himmel, 


1915. 


Ada Roberts, Yerkes, 


Cleveland, Ohio, as- 
Filed April 13, 


Grabler, 
3altimore, Md. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








DOMESTIC DEMAND EXCEEDS CAPACITY OF 
STEEL MILLS AND PRICES CONTINUE 
UPWARD. 





Although the “danger levels” in the iron and steel 
market are still being moved upward the higher prices 
do not prevent new business from coming forward, 
and there appears at the present time no indication of 
any break. On January 1, 1916, many believed that 
the 2% cent price established the limit for the major 
semi-finished steel products at which new business 
could be secured, but plates are now quoted generally 
from 3 cents and up and mills are turning business 
away. The significant fact in this connection is that 
it is not war business that is causing the steady ad- 
vances. Domestic consumers are in the market for 
large quantities of steel, and in many lines, such as for 
instance the automobile industry, the price per ton of 
steel is of minor importance as compared with the 
price of the finished material, so the price advances 
have little influence on their buying. 

It is expected that within a month the steel mills 
will have 2,000,000 tons of rail business on their books 
for 1917. This is altogether unusual, as in normal 
times the railroads do not begin placing their orders 
until in the late Fall and this, of course, also helps to 
make the market on steel products firmer. 

In the non-ferrous metals the greatest activity has 
been on lead, although the spelter situation has de- 
veloped a little more strength. There is a probabil- 
ity, in fact it is more than reasonable to expect, that a 
considerable increase in the business on copper will 
come from neutral nations in Europe owing to the 
developments in the machinery field, in Northern 
Europe especially. 

Dun’s review of the trade says: “Only by the use 
of superlatives can existing commercial and industrial 
conditions be adequately described. Great as are the 
gains shown by bank clearings, iron output, unfilled 
steel tonnage, and similar indices, mere statistical rec- 
ords no longer fully reflect a situation for which there 
is no precedent. In some branches and sections the 
volume of business has reached such vast proportions 
that further expansion is dependent upon increased 
facilities for both production and distribution. Manu- 
facturers in steel, in textiles, and in other lines are re- 
jecting additional contracts, which they cannot handle, 
either because capacity is already booked far ahead, 
or through inability to obtain necessary raw materials. 

“The maintenance of remarkable business activity 
in every part of the country is reflected in the enor- 
mous volume of bank clearings at all the more impor- 
tant cities in the United States, the total this week 
amounting to $4,124,741,698, an increase of 53.7 per- 
cent as compared with the $2,683,726,731 of the same 
week last year.” 


STEEL. 

The steel market continues on the upward grade 
and the advance of $2.00 per ton on steel bars which 
brought the nominal Chicago quotation to 2.54 cents 
mill does not represent the price at which anything 
like prompt delivery can be obtained. For such con- 
siderable premiums must be paid. The same applies 
to the situation on plates, and although the nominal 
Chicago quotation is 2.79 cents mill as high as 4.19 
cents is known to have been paid for immediate de- 
livery. The high prices on structural shapes have 
tended somewhat to retard large building projects, but 
during the past weeks a number of good sized orders 
have been placed. 


COPPER. 

It is quite certain that within a short time there 
will be a heavy buying movement in the copper market 
by foreign consumers. A large number of such in- 
quiries are now before the producers, and this, of 
course, has a tendency to keep the market firm. [x- 
ports as reported by the New York Custom House for 
the month amount to 12,567 tons with a total since 
January 1, 1916, of 56,798 tons. Electrolytic for 
prompt and nearby shipment is quoted by producers 
at 28 to 28% cents with June and later delivery at 
27 to 27% cents. There is no change reported on 
sheet copper which is still quoted at 34 cents base. 


TIN. 

In the tin market, Spot material demanded very 
high prices during the early part of the week, but 
owing to arrivals, prices are now receding. With a 
fair volume of business involving mostly future ship- 
ments, the New York market may be quoted as fol- 
lows: Spot, 4934 cents; March, 495% to 4934 cents; 
April, 471% to 49 cents, depending on the arrival. The 
Chicago warehouse prices are 4 cents lower than those 
quoted in AMERICAN ARTISAN March 18th, the new 
quotation being, Pig tin, 55 cents and Bar tin 56 cents. 





LEAD. 

The lead market has furnished the leading feature 
of the non-ferrous metals during the week, and prices 
have shown a very sharp upward movement. Inde- 
pendent producers claim that they are now sold up 
practically to May 1st and that they are not anxious 
to book much business farther ahead. The New York 
market may be quoted at 77% to 8% cents with St. 
Louis at 77% to 8% cents. This is the first time that 
the St. Louis market is on a higher basis than New 
York and it is due to the fact that most of the for- 
eign business which has been placed during the past 
couple of weeks is for shipment by way of the Pacific 
Coast. The Chicago warehouse quotations have veen 
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advanced 50 cents per hundred pounds, the new quota- 
tions being, American pig, 9 cents and Bar, 9/4 cents. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices have been lowered one cent per pound 
by Chicago warehouses, the new quotations being: 
XXX Guaranteed, % & 4, 32 cents; Commercial, 
¥, & %, 30% cents; Number 1 Plumbers, 29 cents. 


RIVET PRICES ARE ADVANCED. 
An advance in price of $2.00 per ton on rivets has 
been made, to take effect March 24th. This is the 
third advance on rivets since March first. 





WIRE DUE FOR ANOTHER ADVANCE. 


It is generally believed that the leading makers of 
wire products will advance their quotations at an 
early date. Wire products are now $16.00 a ton 
higher than they were a year ago at this time and are 
. the highest they have been for many years past. 





SHEETS. 

The Chicago market on steel sheets continues irregu- 
lar with nominal quotations at 3.09 to 3.19 cents Chi- 
cago mill for 28 gauge black sheets and 3.19 to 3.29 
cents Chicago mill for 10 gauge blue annealed sheets, 
but many mills are demanding considerable premiums 
for anything like prompt delivery, one quotation being 
received during the week from an Ohio mill of 3.39 
cents Chicago for 28 gauge black sheets. Warehouse 
prices have been advanced $2.00 per ton on black and 
blue annealed sheets, bringing the Chicago warehouse 
quotations up to 3.20 cents for 29 gauge black sheets 
and 3.25 cents for 10 gauge blue annealed sheets. 
Galvanized sheets have also been advanced, the new 
price for 28 gauge from Chicago warehouses being 
5.50 cents. 


SPELTER. 

The spelter market developed an upward tendency 
during the week and a fair amount of business was 
transacted on the basis of the following St. Louis 
prices: Prampt, 1754 to 1734 cents; March, 174% 
cents; April, 17 cents; and May, 16% cents. Chicago 
warehouse quotations have not been changed in face 
of the advancing market and remain at 18 cents for 
Spelter in slabs and $26.00 for sheet zinc in cask lots. 


TIN PLATE. 

The tin plate market continues to strengthen and 
with the bulk of the available tonnage for 1916 deliv- 
ery already being taken some months ago, consumers 
are offering high prices for such tonnage as mills are 
in position to accept. Quotations for prompt ship- 
ment are advancing, one mill being reported to have 
closed for a small tonnage of domestic business at 
$5.00 per base box, while another mill has closed for 
6,000 boxes for export at 4.80 cents per base box. 
Chicago warehouse prices on coke plates have been 
advanced approximately go cents, the new quotations 
being: 180 pounds, $10.20; 200 pounds, $10.40; 216 
pounds, $10.70; 270 pounds, $12.55, all for size 20x28. 
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OLD METALS. 


Chicago prices on scrap and old metals continue on 
a firm basis, the approximate quotations being as fol- 
lows: Old steel axles, $22.50 to $23.00; old iron axles, 
$21.50 to $22.00; steel springs, $15.50 to $16.00; Num- 
ber 1 wrought iron, $16.50 to $17.00; Number 1 cast 
iron, $13.50 to $14.00 for net tons. Prices for non- 
ferrous metals are as follows per pound: Light cop- 
per, 19 cents; light brass, 11.75 to 12.25 cents; lead, 
5-75 to 6 cents; zine scrap, 12.75 to 13.25 cents; 
aluminum, 36 cents. 


PIG IRON. 

The sale of pig iron during the month of March 
promises to break all records in the Chicago district. 
Northern Number 2 Foundry iron is selling at $19.00 
furnace and Malleable at $19.50. It also is reported 
that some sales of Malleable iron for first half of 
1917 have been made at the $19.50 figure. Most large 
melters have covered their requirements for the last 
half of 1916. In Pittsburgh many consumers have en- 
tered the market for pig iron requirements for the 
first half of 1917, and some sales are reported for that 
shipment at prices somewhat above those prevailing 
for delivery during 1916. In this district the $18.50 
minimum on Northern Number 2 Foundry has been 
withdrawn and most of the makers are now firm on 
the $19.00 Valley quotation. From Birmingham comes 
the report that although the volume of business trans- 
acted there during the past week was somewhat 
smaller than that of the week previous, the price situa- 
tion remains very firm. The producers are reported 
to have sold much more iron during the past few 
months than they have produced, which naturally 
would tend toward a firming up of prices. An impor- 
tant interest is reported to be asking $16.00 for sec- 
ond half 1916 iron and sellers are not urgent in seek- 
ing for new business. 

Rogers, brown and Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, March 24, 1916: 

“The great majority of those connected with the iron and 
steel industry are expressing their confidence in the future by 
During the week author- 
ity was received from English producers to offer a limited 


planning ahead and buying ahead. 


amount of ferro-manganese for first half delivery, subject to 
conditions covering every contingency which might prevent 
When it this 
alloy was selling as low as $38.00 per ton seaboard before the 


delivery, at $175.00 per ton. is recalled that 


war, the fact that a considerable tonnage has been placed at 
the new price is proof in itself that the steel men do not 
expect any appreciable let up in present conditions prior to 
July 1, 1917. 

Steel men, and foundrymen as well, are doing all ‘their 
shopping early this year. Pig iron is being purchased quite 
actively for delivery during the first half of 1917 in several 
districts, and one good sized sale of Foundry iron is reported 
for delivery into 1918. Foundry coke contracts for delivery 
July 1, 1916, to July 1, 1917, were closed as early as the open- 
ing week in February and this contracting has gained such 
impetus that producers are beginning to raise prices further. 

While a few advances in the price of pig iron were made 
during the week, surprise is expressed that more have not 
been made in the face of the continued active demand. This 
hesitancy appears to be due to the fact that there is not yet 
an acute shortage of pig iron. The very rapidly increasing 
domestic demand for steel and cast iron, added to the con- 
stant demand from abroad, is decreasing the stocks of pig 
iron throughout the country, so it is thought that a shortage 
is a real possibility and that when it comes iron will reach 
unprecedented heights. 
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METALS. LEAD. 
aan Pe... eer eee 
Se eer eT TT ee Te Tree 9 50 
eed National (White) brands (in less 
than 100 th. lots), per Ib....... 
PIG IRON. 
Northern Fdy., No. 1.......... $18 50 | Sheet. 
Northern Pay. ES Pall oom... per 100 lbs. $6 25 
Northern Fdy., No. 3.......+.- 17 50 | ee per 100lbs. 6 30 
Southern Fdy., No. 1.. 
Southern Fdy., No. 2.. 
Southern Fdy., No. 3 ALUMINUM 
Lake Sup. Charcoal... bee 
Malleable..... (vaesibaleeenes Carload lots. 
No. 1 Pure Ingot...... per Ib. $0 60 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT eee eee 75 
TIN PLATES. 
IN. 
Per Box Lie 
IC oS pesbpatoeta RI yD 3 eee era per lb. $0 55 
IX eee i) ie RE ee eee a 56 
OS eee 9 80 
6 Go rer ry 10 50 
_— oases Ree eer 4. +4 
DE viGhtusssspeadae 6 3x 
1X :_, SF reeeepen ern 17 8) HARDWARE 
IXX oo , ee 19 60 
8 6 ae 21 00 
IXXXX 20x28...... eebaeeuee 22 40 ADZES. 
COKE PLATES. Carpenters’. 
Cokes, 180 Ibs...... . 20x28 $10 20 Plumbs..... eocces 0 0cccccee sd I0 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 10 4 
Cokes, 216 lbs....... IC 20x28 10 70 : 
Co.es, 270 lbs....... 1X 20x28 12 55 | Coopers’. 
; Barpea'e etuuossns ye Ty TT 7 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. ere scuenencewee 
Ee erere ...per 100 Ibs. $3 25 
_ | RASERE ae. per 100 _ 3 30] Railroad. 
Dress esses eesee per 100 lbs. 3 35 : 
ee? vere bts. 3 5 Plumbs..... seewaseseasvaue teens 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK | 9". 
- Plumbs..... Pee ee: 35% 
No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. $3 00] White's. ......7.. ceekhe cc 
sie Rat iishesieeee per 100 ? 05 
Dims beesonsense per 100 Ibs. 3 10 
LS eae per 100 lbs. 3 15 AMMUNITION. 
ere per 100 lbs. 3 20 
GALVANIZED. Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
ea ae Spe eieee ees per += Bt $4 75 e- ns Waterproof, 1-10s........ = 
oa)” << * tala per 1 5.9490] GF: D..---ceececcccecccccceees 
—_—aae per 1001bs. 5 05 PE Si ciuuchhes ccoseueseen 75¢ 
CS eae per 100lbs. 5 20 
OS. Rees per 100lbs. 5 35 
BO skcssnae sna per 100lbs. 5 50 | Shells, Loaded— 
NO. 3D. 00000000008 per 100lbs. 5 90 Loaded with Black Powder. . 30&2% 
— with — ane 9% 
medium grades........... 35&6 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL. Loaded with Smokeless Powder, . 
WM csccicssaee per 100 Ibs. $4 55 high grade........... 408 108&3% 
eres per 100\ bs. 4 65 
REE per 1001bs. 4 75] Winchester: 
WOE itessesusncee per 100lbs. 4 85 Smokeless Repeater Grade... 35&6% 





Smokeless Leader Grade .40&1 ae 


SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. Black Powder. ........000- 0&2% 
Per 100 Ibs. 
Wood's Smooth, ie. ~" mpreews “ 4 Gun Wads—per 1,000. 
~ ~ fracce--*-* 2 22) Wischesmer Gun Wale......... 8% 
ée gf Ea 
” °s i y Saaee 3 60 
Powder. Each. 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET | Du/ont's Sporting, kegs. ».. “a 4 
IRON. . ss kegs.... 2 75 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, DuPont s Canisters, Ib... ‘pia =. 
SP cc cde EAs ce esnd see $9 11 “ Smokeless drums.. . 26 10 
4 .- - 7 20 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 0 » ~~. 22 
STEEL. : = t-kegs... 3 45 
Dickey Planished Sheet Steel. ..... 8ic canisters 57 
Shot. 
Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
SOLDER. B 25-tb. bags, per bag. $2 25 
XXX Guaranteed $& $..perlb. 32 ¢ ae aot “1 per bas larger sizes, a 
Commercial 4 & 4....... 30}c Reale thot, 2506. Gane, oor hae : 
‘ 5 coon er ba 2 50 
No. 1 Plumbers... ..... 29 ¢ Chilled shot, 25-Ib. b — . e 275 
SPELTER ANCHORS. 
SECS eLeekesneaneenneeses 18¢c Expansion Screw Anchors. ees 0% 
SHEET ZINC ANVILS. 
CS eer $26 00! Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... sfc per Ib. 
Less than Cask lots. .$26 25 to $26 75| Trenton, 81 te 150 Ibs......94c per Ib. 


COPPER. 





Copper sheet, base.....0. sees s 34C 


ASBESTOS. 


Board and Paper......... $3 00 Cwt. 





AUGERS. 
Boring Machine [elvis a wansonpase ae 70% 
REG SUC Gc erediwwen eos eo 50% 
Oe err reer r rr 70% 
Hollow. 
Bonney’s—list $30.00...... 75 . Ae} 


I SU as estes way sess 


Post Hole. 


Digwell, 8-inch....... r doz.12 50 
Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 6 60 
Ship. 
Ford's, with or without screw. 50% 
Snell’s 40-5 5% 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 45 
No. 1050 Handled... . is 95 


Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 


jetties truke eae cess per gro. 3 60 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. % 60 
Harness. 
eT ee e 95 
ae eee = 90 
2 B. 
Shouldered.......... a 1 50 
EER EDR SS wd 65 
Scratch. 
No. 1 handled....... per doz. 5 50 
No. IS, socket han'Id. “ 1 25 
No. 7 Stanley........ 17s 
AXES. 
Boy's Handled. 
Lippincott, 3 fb...... per doz. $6 00 
Marshall Falls City... ed 5 00 
ee 2 2 6 50 
Broad. 
Plumbs, fe eee 334% 
a9” Re SORRRE: 5% 
” Firemen’s (handied), 
s+ 51 sper doz-$19 00 00 
Plumbs, Miners’ (handled) ‘* 9 00 
Single Bitted (handled). 
Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 
Warren Blue Finished........ 10 50 
ale OC errr 9 00 


Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 


Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel......... $ 
Warren Blue Finished....... 
oA Se eee 


Double Bitted (without handles). 
Blood’s Champion, 34 to 44 Ibs. 
a rer per doz. 12 50 
Pe M555 cinco a 8 50 
Perfect Premier...... a 9 50 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. 
are the base prices. 
34 to 44 Ibs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
44 to 54 Ibs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 





Pounds..... 16 20 25 
Per 1,000. "$2 0 375 450 500 
BALANCES, SPRING. 
PE s ascwsienkcs<seekcs seen 20% 
BARS, CROW. 

Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $3 50 
BASKETS. 

Clothes. 
Small Willow........ per doz. 7 50 
Sie ox 8 75 
Large Ga eS ng 10 50 
Galvanized Iron. %4bu. 1 bu. 1} bu 
gee $450 650 8 50 








BEATERS. 

Carpet. Per doz, 
No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire...$ 0 90 
No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. | 30 
NO. 10 PetOO o.oo ccc. 9@ 

Egg. Per doz. 
No. B= Imp. Dover.. ; - 0 75 
No. “" ‘tinned.. 90 
No. 130 oz ** hotel. . 1 50 
No. 4 Heavy hotel tinned. a 
No. oe 
No. 3 “i “Y es 
No. 18 “ “ “ 4 50 

BELLOWS. 

a na dS EEE 65% 

Hand. 

EN 4.35 0s sdeeee per doz. 7 50 
ee <3 9 40 

Moulders’. 

SPAM o:0ainssesdese a 12 60 
BELLS. 

Call. 

3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 

Cow. 

OL eer reer re 60% 
rere ree 65&10% 

Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
Rotary. 

3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 4 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell,fancy. 6 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 4 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 5 00 

Hand. 

Hand Bells, polished....... 40&10% 
bo” eer 40% 
ae — Serre 30% 

eer eee eee 40&334% 
Sines SMR cigs tic eden ewe 334% 

Miscellaneous. 

Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 

Farm, lbs... 40 50 75 100 

a ee $190 240 355 475 

BEVELS, TEE 

— s, rosewood handle, new 

bine okiptalece ieee aie Wales Gnve = 5.4 Nets 

Stanley’ OWN RNIN 6 ook cc ess Nets 

BINDING, OILCLOTH 
ee eee ee 70% 
eS ee are 60&5% 
ear? 75% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Extra Double Spur.. 
Ford’s Car oes Machine.. .40&10% 
wt eer 50% 
So ee ee .. 50% 
Russell Jenning’s........... 30&10% 
Clark's Expansive. 65% 
Steer’s * Small list, $22 00. .25% 
i Large “ $26 00. aa 
0 a errr 
Ford’s Ship Auger pattern 
Pi op sasbanies sao ccrecas 0% 
NBS Osan Na nae ehAwakwawacsen 15% 
Countersink. 
No. is Wheeler's... ..per doz. $1 60 
No. “ 2 40 
Asmerican Snailhead.. = 1 10 
Rose ae 1 30 
- | re e 1 20 
Mahew’s Flat...... = 90 
- ee 1 40 
Dowell. 
Russell Jennings.......... 308& 10% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut 
erman Pattern 
German 
Gouge 
Spoon 
Countersink 
Reamer. 
Jenning’s Square..... A 2 50 
Standard Square..... < 2 0 
American Octagon... “* 1 75 
Screw Driver. 
No.7 Common...... “ : 4 


No. 1 Triumph...... 











eer ™ 
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BLACKING, STOVE. (See Polish), 
BLADES, SAW. 


Butchers’. see 
Standard, 3 & 1}-in..... peseeseeee 
Clock Spring. ....... Setcitin 35% 
i. .cpas ria deenwee sees vaelee 

Hack. 
ae Recponagees ae een ter ae 
Flexible......+--cececcecccees % 
ER Sn Sisaee 20&5% 

Wood. ont 

CRBON'S. «oc on eres per doz. 40 
a: ’s—No. 6, 16,26 & 045. 4 75 
Triumph....--cccseccececes 3 50 

BLOCKS 

Snatch 
WOOGEN scisccessoncsecens 70&10% 
SMES. Scdasseensssaweseaewo-s 50% 

Tackle. 

Iron Strapped.......cccee- 70&10% 
es OOM 3.c5 sae naccsaosnes 60% 
BOARDS. 

Stove. 

Wabash Crystal......... Net Prices 
Wabash Oriental......... se 
Wabash Mosaic. si 
Wabash Delft Enameled. sg 
Wabash Art Inlay....... ae 

Wash. 

No. 760, Banner Globe, (single) 
sina ieee per doz. $3 50 
No. 652, Banner Globe, (single) 

Ce idk pata a ait per doz. 3 50 
No. 862, White Hen, (glass) 

Se ee eee per doz. 3 75 
No. 800, Brass King. . " 4 8&5 
No. 172, Our Best, (soap saver) 

yer doz. 3 258 


BOBS, PLUMB. 


Carpenters’. 


Oe ec eee per doz. $0 60 

Sra? 2) 1 20 

eM os eae a ei 2 25 

No. Sere eee si 3 25 

No. lS Se os 4 40 
J 13, brass plated. ‘* 110 

No. N30, nickel plata ™ 1 50 

BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 

Carriage, {x6 and sizes smaller 

MONO 56ers 70% 
Carriage, sizes larger and long- 

er than eee 65% 
Machine, §x4 and sizes smaller 

WE BUOTLOR 25g os ook ee 70&5% 
Machine, sizes larger and long- 

Or titan FKEE4. 6 occ cscs 65 
«AREAS SS eae oer 60&10% 
SERRE ent 80& 10% 
| TS G 
Wagon Box Strap............. 70% 

Mortis, Door. 
RNIN afte iE aS cht oe 60% 
Gem, bronze plated............ 20% 
Earrel. 
sr oN A en a ete 604 
Ne costar, bape 756, 
Wrought, bronzed............. 50% 
Flush. 
WO 5255 saeco a dew ok 40&10% 
Spring. 
ee ee ee ae ee 60% 
Wrought, it Cs 
Square. 
Cast KEPLER EE EERIE | as” 
so Sana CD RE SE 659 & 
BORER 
Angula 
Miller’s Falls... .. 
Sill borers, No. 5 aa ie at 30 
Sung. Doz: 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.'s No. 1.....10% 
No. 2.....10% 
BOXES 
Mail, No......... 1 2 10 
Per doz........ $3 50 500 15 OC 
Miter. 
New Langd 
Stanley’ ad - niece ace a 
ee ae each, ; 50 
BRACES. 
Pray’ s Genuine Spofford’s........ 60% 
‘s OS. 66 to 146........... 50% 
“ No. 0108........°7" $3 50 
Un S.. peeeneegteer: 3 ¢ 
we es EE: 
BRACKETS, 
Hay-Rack. 
Wenzelmann’ s No.1. “Per doz. $9 50 
Shelf. , wee allies 


BROILERS. 

Riaia occ p late ate dais passa Mate on 70% 
Me ‘Cosa, Self-basting, 90 doz. # 50 
BUCKETS. 

Pump, Rubber. 
bb: ree per gro. $4 75 
NS clsisiaa-s-5sa 0 a0 5 4 75 
ee = 7 50 
WACUON s pio s(aver-s's oe csie's es 9 25 
SR oS ri o's ose a retece $e 5 09 
REE Gxictesicveees 5 6.250% 7 6 75 

Weil. 
Galvd, Qts 10 12 14 
dk -. eee $290 325 3 40 
Wooden, top ear, plain, per doz. 4 00 
swivel, ‘* 5 10 
BUCKS, SAW. 
ee Tare per doz. $2 40 
BURRS, RIVETING. 

Copper Burrs only... . 56.0 .050050. 
Tinners’ Iron Burrs only....... idiom 
BUTTS. 

MMO DUO fiero aarae Resdeke oe 0% 60&5% 
Wrought Brass (New List)........30% 
Wrought Steel, Bright............ 65% 
Wrought Steel, Japanned..........Net 
CALIPERS. 
BN oe Si oe Tig ado, dats wins a'e ae 
Inside and Outside..............39% 
UD osc ikis's, ac a-Si iete wie wie Was 30% 
CALKS 
Logger’s Boot. 
(Lufkin R. Co.’s), per M..... $3 75 
Toe. 
Shoenberger............ per lb. 5c 
PMO acid adce-sigiidore.6 Md 44c 
PIMOMCOD: 6ceceee ce cdes Fs 7 <€ 
ON 5565.5 55 o.nln ssorivee. i Bic 
CANS 
Milk. 
— 
Bre aca’ 8 10 
Per aia. $18 50 24 50 27 50 
= _arm, 
Baha 5 8 10 
Per ae $19 25 23.75 25 00 
Illinois Pattern. 
Ln Rea ee 8 10 
Per dozen........ $25 75 2900 
Jersey Pattern. 
MRED cic 3s 36d os 8 10 
PO QU ic cece ene $25 00 28 00 
CAN OPENERS. 
See Openers. 
CAPS, GUN. 
See Ammunition. 
CARPET STRETCHERS. 
See Stretchers. 
CARRIERS. 
Hay. 
Diamond, Regular...... each, $3 85 
Diamond, Sling........ ~ 7 00 
CARTRIDGES. 
See Ammunition. 

CASTERS. 
Standard—Ball Bearing....... 50&10% 
Co noe PS aa era 60% 
Common Plate 

ee 60% 


ED OO re re ere 6 
Philadélphia Plate, new list. . 60%, 
oS ER ee 60% 
ENED 5 heres nwiewebres 75&10%, 

CATCHERS, GRASS. 

Carrolfs, No. C.....2200+ per doz. $4 25 
Wildermuth’s, 
|. eae 2 3 
a ee $5 60 575 6 25 
Serre 5 6 
he a $6 75 950 1000 


CHAIN AND CHAINS. 
Breast Chains. 


Doubleslack....... doz. pairs, $5 75 

With Covert Snaps. “ 5 00 

With Slide........ 3 25 

Without Slide..... “ 2 85 
Bright Ox Chains. 

j-in., $7 25; j-in., $5 45 per 100 Ibs. 
Cable Coil Chains. 

Inch.. is 3 ts i 


Per 100 tbs. $10 ‘a 8 00 7 00 6 20 





Clover Wro ught § 
Clover Folding... 0012717777123 


Cable Log Chain. 
Advance 25c per 100Ib. on Cable 


Coil. 

Coil Chains, German Pat. 

EG oy ons n ol bs oO eens 70% 

Reson gs av A Gs. o baie aipeceterete 664% 

RAS a 65% 
German Pat. Halter Chains 

PRIS oS ae peda carn 0G: a 664 

Serre ae kat eke eae ee we 65% 

ROOD 5 oc giw iw dia aie ae a Se oe e016 60° 
German Machine Chain. 

3/0—2/0—1/0—1.. .. 2.00000. 50% 
Picture Chains. 

Light Brass, 3 {t.;..... per doz. $0 85 

Heavy Brass, 3 ft.... 2 95 
Pump Chain. 

Galvanized, per 100 Ibs...... $5 50 
Safety Chain. 

BOPMMBC oi5'5.5\5-d:05 SEA Keeseblos tae 65% 


Sash Chain. (Morton's) : 


Steel, per 100 ft. 


Deer hea ade es Ks wie, cee $1 20 

et rank oe Saw ek Sivek WIR 1 60 

[ee tac ar ae ohne ep 2 40 
o—: 

SOE E ERR Ce eer 2 00 

oR Pe CREE CE 2 70 

PIR SUES MAT ek et eeRedawans 3 35 
Champion Metal. 

DR arg paca canis ado Wea srecnies 3 00 

Ese Bee Mina ScD oreo wich 4 50 
Cable Sash Chains. 

CT ee eae 35% 

COBO 6 ois sions s selene ntawes 25% 
se 7 Steel Loading os 

Per id0ibs.$16°00 13°80 13°50 


Stretcher Chains. 
s-in., $8 50; 


Tie-Out Chains. 
EE Oe Sid ate eases 70&5% 


Trace Chains. 
Western Standard. 


i-in., #7 75 per 100lb, 


me on ee ee per, pair, 30c 
res ie ale Rieecaiees 34c 
64— 8-3..........204- “a 33¢ 
art alae See 4 38c 


Add 2c per pair = Hooks. 
Add 2c for Twist Link. 
Wagon Stay Chains. 
ee 4 ts i 


Per 100 Ibs....$6 50 600 5 50 


CHALK, CARPENTERS’. 


PS ako sa vecnue decease per gro., 80c 
My kcieeaanchwes = 7% 
aera 50c 
Common White School 
CHAFO os cee xicess llc 
CHARCOAL. 
CRP Te per bag, 95c 
CHECKS, DOOR. 
UNS Ao xgo sp dak eR whe akRee 20% 
CHIMNEY TOPS. 
Fwan's Voleano.......6 5 cc ccccsc cs SOR 
CHISELS. 
Box. 
PGUOR SG 6. o 05 00:0 12 14 
— per doiss ‘00 3.50 3 80 
lat 400 500 5 50 
old. 
Good quality, § in. and 
a eee eee per Ib., 13c 
Smaller size, per doz............ 
Socket, Firmer. : 
CRA coon Pe ia waene meee 75&10% 
Socket, Framteng....ccccees ,.  50&10% 
Tanged, Firmer. : 
Wit DAMOIEE. oi kc ccscuscduces 20% 
Choppers, See Cutters, Meat. 
CHUCKS, DRILL. 
Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw 
a eT ere per doz. $6 25 
Yankee, for Yankee Screw 
DNS S  Kccakarddeonces 5 00 
CHURNS. 
Anti-Bent Wood, 
i Ae 7 10 
pe $3 90 4 60 4 85 
Re ere ere 65&74% 
Common Dash, 
NS oo 34 oie tala 4 5 6 
Per GO6.. 200: $9 00 1000 10 80 
Union, Gal...... 5 7 0 
pe $375 4435 5 40 
CLAMPS. 
Adjustable. 
ES SEA EEE 
Carpenters’. 
PN Es ob actededcewacdanes 25% 
Hose. 


Sherman’s, brass, {-in., per doz. .42¢c 
Double, brass, 3-in., 90c 








Saw Filers. 


Disston’s list, $30.00........... 30% 
Stearns’, No. 0, $3.50; No. 1, 


$11.50; No. 3, $5.00 doz. 


Wentworth’s, No. 1, $6.25; No.3, 
$8.75. 


CLAWS, TACK. 


Cast, wood hdle....... per, doz. 45@ on 
Forged steel,wood hdle. $0 
SOUT O0OOR ecco cc aaceds 1 60 
oo A ae ere eee lg 50 
CLEANERS. 

Drain. 

Iwan’s Adjustable.............! 55% 

Iwan’s Stationary........... 40&5% 
Pot. 

Ws. waded cued ews per doz. $0 75 
Side-Walk. 

ROMER das Gis, alancowuns per doz. $3 25 
SEMIN aa nb weld whine cia Rees 65&5% 
CLEAVERS. 

Family. 
Beatty’s, Inch 7 8 9 
Per doz..... $11 00 1250 14 00 
OYE SS oce eck ecccas per doz. $2 25 
Butchers 
PUGIROBS ois ie ncediedarekids mane pemoe 
CLEVISES 
BSMNOR ois iisinic'edlevs kde awww waiee 6c tbh 
CLIPPERS. 
MMR siacntda aca aielnsale eee $1 90@4 75 
CLIPS. 
PRM PR ichiiatie Vik Ss Rumiwawdapwa 65&5% 
Damper. 
Slandarde ns cca nencccns per doz 70c 
TIO. S hidiscnuwdcmanias - 38c 
EMI SO icccora ci cas wot aeielee ms 17c 
CLOTH 
Emery 
ss iets DaGlndcnale cea eae ee 50% 
) OS “al. SA eerie renee. 
Hardware Wire—full rolls (100 ft.) 
2 Galvanized in full rolls...... $4 40 
3 Galvanized in full rolls...... 5 (0 


4 Galvanized in full rolls...... 5 10 

5 Galvanized in fullrolls...... 5 50 

6 Galvanized i. full rolls...... 5 65 

7 and 8 Galvanized in full rolls. 6 00 

Screen Wire. 

12 mesh, painted, per 100sq. ft. 1 35 
COLLARS, STOVE PIPE. 


Inches.... 5 6 7 


Plain Tin, per gro$#1 90 240 3 50 
Japanned Tin “ 300 350 4 25 
Lacquered Tin “* 360 420 4 80 


COMBS, CURRY. 


Nos Per doz. Nos. Per doz. 

000 ....$0 37 299....$1 05 
) ae 60 S20 a 85 
BS xcenck Se . eee 
, 90 7 re Te 


620.... 75 
1400.... 1 40 


Seevee PRS 
POS sy sixi0 80 


COMPASSES. 


COE ous ccawsaiadcomaanes 60% 
Pencil—Faber’s........ per doz. $1 00 


COPPER—See Metals. 


COPPERS. 
——- 

MNEs ne eens akan eps per, Ib. 40c 
ree tee 37c¢ 
3 Th Gnd Tames occ cease “ 35¢ 

CORD. 
Picture. 
White Wire (new list).........80% 
Sash. 
Regal Brand...........per . 35c 
Puritan Brand. ..io6.. 60s: * 25e 


CORKSCREWS. 


Walker’s...... 
Williamson’s Regular. 
Williamson’s Forged Worm.......50% 


COTTERS, SPRING. 


BY ised Grew Ub ic ccc dascesecs 90% 
COUPLINGS, HOSE. 
Peer per doz. $ 1.40 
Goons ye 85 


COVERS, WAGON—See Tents. 


CRADLES, GRAIN. 


Morgan’s Grapevine... per doz. $22 25 
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CRAYONS—See Chalk. 
CROW BARS. 
Vinch or Wedge Point...... per tb. 34c 
CUTTERS. 
Glass. 
EE. Cc iccssocssevesb es 40% 
Meat. 
Baterpeion.. Nos. 5, 10, 12, 22, 
Of Seer 25% 
No. 202, tet, $1.50 ea...... 40&74% 
Pipe. 
Saunders’, No. 1 2 3 
EES $0 75 1 20 2 80 
Slaw and Kraut. 
3-knife Kraut........ per doz. 11 50 
i-knife Slaw......... i 7, 
2-knife Slaw......... si 2 50 
i. cere csee ences os 7 75 
DAMPERS, STOVE PIPE 
OO” BR ee a eerie 50&10% 
Re sec rr 50% 
DIES AND STOCKS. 
OS EOE OEE, ETO Ee 40% 
DIGGERS. 
Post Hole. 
ey TP Eek. per doz. “4 = 
ee See 
Eureka.......+ i bss “a ; $0 
eee ee Tae ve 10 25 
Iwan’s Split Handle. . iz 7 50 
Iwan’s Perfection.... 9 00 
Iwan’s Hercules pattern “ 10 00 
eee re 17 00 
See also Augers—Post Hole. 
Dividers, Win .0ss.scscssesc 65&10% 


DOOR CHECKS—See Checks. 


DOORS, SCREEN. 
-in. 4-panel, painted Net prices 
1}-in. 4-panel, painted : 
14-in. 3-panel, natural pine, 


OS a Pe og 
DOOR HANGERS—See Hangers. 
DRILLS. 
ee cere rere 65% 
IES BUM ccs ves caves 60% 

Breast. 
og DC ae each,$ 1 7° 
Millers Falls No. 12..... “ 2 00 
Hand. 
Goodell’s Automatic, 
Nos. 01 03 3 20 
Perdoz. $7 75 11 50 12 50 11 00 
Goodell's Single Gear, per doz. 15 75 
Millers Fi alls #6 12 75 
* Double“ = 15 25 
Reciprocating. 
(ere per doz. 16 50 
Bit Stock. 
CS Ce a a 65% 


DRIVERS, SCREW. 
MM Ob sins wabes ae 65&10% 


Ce Serre 60% Zo 
SNNIN s c b's bbls be Ko us 6-550 .50% 
Champion Pattern,............ 70% 
Clark's Interchangeabie..........30% 
OSS os Sree : 60% 
Reed’s L ee CREAM ere 45&5% 

Goodell’s Spiral.. .50, 10, 5&24% 
Yankee OO ee 50% 

: Spir: al.. 50& 10% 

EAVES TROUGH, GALVANIZED. 


Terms, 2% for cash. Factory ship- 
ments generally delivered. 


See also conductor pipe and elbows. 
EGG BEATERS—See Beaters. 
ELBOWS —Stove Pipe. 

Adjustable Stove. 


SAE, «ssw bis © 5 6 7 
Smooth, per doz:$0 85 100 1 35 
Plan'd % 2 00 25 290 
«Corrugated Stove. 
SORES... 5.05000 5 6 7 
Smooth, per doz: $0 75 090 1 30 
Pol’d, 40 165 235 
Plan'd, ies ; 235 290 3% 
Four-Piece Stove. 
Inches ...2..5 5 6 7 
Smooth, perdoz:$0 80 085 1 25 
Planished “ 1 75 193 235 


ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 


Galvanized Steel, Tin and Terne, 


Round Corrugated. 
Size. 


Subject to discount. 


EMERY, TURKISH. 
5-Ib. 


FORCEPS, PIG. 


EMERY CLOTH—See Cloth. 


Ws cmcrcxenegeres pkgs. 4 kegs kegs 
No.60 to 150, per; ,- 6c 4c 4c 
WAU. ss 020 3c 3c 
ENAMEL, IRON. 
A-B Iron Enamel, 3 doz. case, 
a er Are: per gro., " 00 
PMC. cc .cucencesaeee sens 25 
EXTRACTORS, PIG. 
See Forceps, Pig. 
EYES. 
Bright Wire Screw—See o— B. W. 
re. 0, 10&5% 
Hooks and— 
D> sbeseosiu bah aeree 85&10% 
SD 66s dsecsnesocnseseeear? 90% 
FASTENERS, STORM SASH. 
Schroeder's. .......000 per doz. $0 85 
a SS ae eo 115 
FILES AND RASPS. 
Delta 
PR issosessseksundceeeason 65% 
DC scbsensesckan oneaseee 30% 
VO ic cs cdewadveskotncensee 40% 
Nicholson’s— 
SSRI eae Ee ES 75&10% 
oe SS errr 75&109 
Black Diamond............ 70&10% 
RPE Oban 75&10%, 
Great Western... 1.1.1... 75&10% 
Kearney & Foot........... 75&10% 
PER occ sce ps ess veh 75&10% 
MM sc aes coon 70&10% 
J. Barton Smith............ 75&10% 
X-F Swiss Pattern......... 40& 10% 
ETP ECT EST CP 70% 
EDs sib ths kav eo tsoeer 75&10% 
cg ee ree eT: 70% 


FLUE STOPPERS—See Stoppers. 


NN ie ieg SSS are oo per, doz. +4 75 
Whisson’s Imp......... 5 25 
FORKS. 
Barley. 
beet enw TN. . ck ccesesee 60&10% 
Wood, 4-tines........ per doz. $5 00 
Hay. 
2- tine Desde eweviesesesececes 50&10% 
5. eee 50&10% 
BN Sis nls oom cians simi Bae 60% 
EE. ck bcckh ace saa bees Ose 
DD vackG reese reeoh semen 
Header 
Cre ee ere re 60&5% 
BO. 7 épsxenekionwsnsivesion 60&5% 
Manure 
BG 5555 Fonda Coser ceereer 60% 
GAUGES. 
Butt and Rabbet. 
Cream Pail. 
Fairmount.......... per doz. $3 75 
Marking, Mortise, etc........... 
ay FE Sy er pe eee ere eee Nets 
Saw. 
Wire. 
NNT Ai cud ece sabes anon ce 25% 
GIMLETS. 
EEN OT 35@40% 


GLASS, WINDOW. 


Pg satan chee Dek ea eor 90&20% 
SESE Sc akaesas vues. s 90&5% 
GLASSES, LEVEL. 

TRY cb cotaes yah eee per doz. $0 70 
PR ccuh sie saseek = 55 
GLUE. 

Bulk. 
RE 55S sane races per, db. 44 
Se coxa eens esse 8c 
eT ee PERL er aa 1ehe 

P Liquid. 
sony RG sob teseseceennee 40% 
Le Page’s— 
Pd GARR rey reer io, 
SMR OER, siish Sina p Babs 0100-6 ewe 334% 
SOE Ro adac's 554s 5s 555 eoa55 25 % 
GOODS 
eg, ee ae Pee 90% 
GREASE, AXLE. 


Wood Boxes. 


ee 





| Wood Pails. 
Frazer's, 15 tb, 80c; 25 tb, $1.30 each 
Hub Lightning, 15 tb, 55c; 25 th 


70c each. ° 

Tin Cans. 

Chamellene Graphite, 

Gy reer. $9 50 

Bs DOE MIO, 6» 0cccccccnes 25 00 

eS | ee er 7 00 

GRIDDLES 
5 PSoapstone..........e-eeeeevees 334% 
GRINDSTONES. 

) Family. 

OS eee 7 8 10 

Per doz...... $9 75 1200 14 50 
Loose. 

Pree $22 00@$23 00 
Mounted. 

Ball Bearing... 1 2 3 

SS eee $375 360 335 

Common Bear’g 1 2 3 

eer $3 35 3 15 3 00 

GUN WADS. 
(See Ammunition). 
HAFTS, AWL. 

Brad. 

ee per doz. $0 19 
Peg. 

ee eee i 22 

Patent, ae top.. <4 65 

Patent, leather top.. si 75 
Sewing. 

eee 56 22 

eee s 52 

HALTERS. 

BOB 5s 6d b0's asa oe per doz. $1 10 
SE SR ere re = 1 85 

Re ccwin swe Gis anise Sg 2 00 
Leather, rope tie....... wd 8 50 
Leather, leather tie..... i 11 50 

HAMMERS, HANDLED. 

Blacksmiths, Hand. 

i Or, 50&10% 
Engineers’. 

Nistd SusiS le alialp 5 jobs Wai wi wo wince 
Farriers’. 

kta he ers ase 6 baw ewe te 40&10% 
Machinists 

isha schon sche hes ew ee eeee 60&5% 
Nail 

PO ETO ES PT CPE: 40&74% 

— or per doz. $3 83 

Sha uinie Wipes Sale ee ou 1 

Met iste’ Be cec rsa eestor 30859, 
Riveling 

Dis shin ra aie a eso e te iw bh wos 40 
Shoe % 

PEP ere er per doz. $1 25 
Tack. 

Jy ee eee per doz. $0 * 

Pol’d Iron, a bai. * 

Mall. Iron, neues sf 1 3 

Magnetic..... 2 3 

Per doz....... $0. 79 080 100 

Magazine........00¢ per doz. 4 75 


HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
Heavy Hammers and Sledges. 


8) a ee 75% 
5 ibs, af00 OVE. .occccccces 758: 10% 
Masons’. 
Single and Double Face. . ..70&10% 
HANDLES. 
Auger. 


Common Assorted... .per doz. ahd 55 
Prz att’ re doen Nos. 1 & 2 
Oz 


Chisel. 
Hickory, Tanged, Firmer, Assorted, 
33c; Large, 38c per doz. 
Hickory, Socket Firmer, Assorted, 
27c Large size, 30c per doz. 


Applewood, Tanged, Firmer, As- 
sorted, 34c; Large, 42c per doz. 
Applewood, "Sock ket, Firmer, As- 
a ee per doz. $0 30 
SAE, oro da ke Sen asinexiec 40% 
ERE ME Hono ice cur ceeunee te 40% 
File, assorted, 13c; Large, 16c per doz 
Hammer. 
Adze Eye........ er doz., 36 to 75 
Blacksmiths’ . = ’ 40c@ 73c 
Machinists’... .... ‘a 45c@80c 
SEIN ess ise Seedeeceeh a 40 
Hay and Manure Fork........... 35% 
ot a 35% 
eee a 
Varnished........... ere a0 












——— 












HANGERS. 
Barn Door. 
U. S. Rolled Bearing....... 
Matchless....... 4 Sateen SO 10% 
ER coder iiss.<,..... 60% 
eee 50% 
Wagner’s Adjustable....... 70& 10% 
Warehouse Big Twin.......... 25% 
Conductor P. 
Iwan’s Perfection............. 50% 
Eave Trough. 
yy Ree per gro. $2 35 
OE ene tian 0% 
Wire... 2... rececevcesses.. 339% 
Parlor Door 
Acme Ce eee Pee per set, $3 75 
Ives’ Improved...... g 2 60 
Lane’s Standard..... “ 3 50 
Lane’s New Model... “ 3 10 
Le Roy Noiseless..... 4 v0 
MINE Sooo rs sa sdecsc ot 40&10% 
HASPS. 
a 40% 
With Staples—See Staples. 
HATCHETS. 
egg on ee ee Te eee eee 
ont CBW. ....«.0 per doz. 1 10@1 
Cast Shingling... - biews : 38 
SRMOWELS 5.5556 5665 54 pos abo 30% 
HAY KNIVES. 
See Knives. 


HAY RACK BRACKETS. 


i doz. " 00 
60 


Wenzleman’s No. 1. 
Wenzleman’s No. 2.. 


HINGES. 
Blind. 
Clark’s Gravity . per doz. sets, $1 05 
a ER ee eee 65% 


Shepherd’s Noiseless, for W ood 





RRM Siiba:s dais per doz. $1 05 
Gate. 
"= ie 2 3 
Hgs & Ltch, doz. $2" 50 325 425 
Hinges only 2 Se asies 
Latches only. 96 , Meee 
IME. iid per doz. prs. $6 00 
Serer * sets, 6 75 
Superior........ _ prs. 9 50 
Screen Door. 
2 OS ree gross $6 50 
ee OT eee 6 75 
Spring. 
OP Ser eer ere 25&5% 
: olumbia Dbl. Acting. . eeeuiee | 
te ae Ba seid 200.9: we 0 ; 5% 
Tacal Detachable....per gro. $11 00 
eee 40% 
New Idea.......... per gro. $7 20 
| Nr eer rrr Ty 20% 
Wrought Iron. 
ek!) are rere re 
Light Strap Hinges........ .65&10% 
Heavy Strap Hinges......... 70% 
ee 60% 
Rieavy. 1 Ming@es..........- 40& 10% 
Extra Heavy T Hinges....... 664% 
, 
Screw Hook and Strap. : 
O80 I2 Se. «acs per 100 Ibs. $5 00 : 
14 to 20in....... tn 4 75 | 
2240: 36%. .....- ss 4 25 : ' 
Screw Hook and Eye. 
POs onc eeseuse er doz. _pair $2 25 
; rere Ps 2 85 
eee i 3 69 
HOES 
SR sb bs 3se oe scecee nce 70% 
Grub 
SMR cea ga esa ease hacen 70% 
SS aa per doz. $5 00 
Ladies’ and Boys’........--->: 70% 
| CRRA Aerio 75% 
Planter’s Eye.........22-++0°: 60 iy 
a rrr rte 70% 
HOLLOW WARE-—See Ware 
HOOKS 
And Eyes 
DER anisGwsre cities e 8 er8r 60% 
RES eee . .70% 
AONIRE..... oo ccweoeess per gro. 80&10% 











Bench. 
See Stons. Bencn- 
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Box. 
Inch 
Per doz.. 

Bush. 
Common Axe Handle, per doz. $8 50 

Chain. is , “ ‘ 

| 

Loch 37 50'S 10 975 1150 12 60 

Clothes Line. 


seonsee 


eAnAG:, + 6.00esss per. doz. oe 

peetnised pac pieiew 5@c 
Coat and Hat. 

Cast Iron....... per gro. 72c@$1 50 

Gam Wire. 00 vscccrercoccosis 80% 
Conductor. 

BMalleable.....csccsccccvcccess 25% 

Wrought........ceccccsscesees 20% 
Corn. Q P 

mmon, rivete painte 

we “Se per | doz. . 25 

Little GIMNES os 6 400:0% 3 25 
Gate. 

See Goods, Bright Wire. 
Grass. 

Common. Nos. 2 3 1 

Per doz....... $1 50 1 60 1 70 

SRAPUATN, 5 0<inces owen per doz. 2 00 

Sn PEE eo 50 
Hammock. 

With plate... .<..00% per doz 50 

With screw.......... oe 45 
Lambrequin, or Drapery, per gro. ..21c 
PDS eos cath os 39 50% @50&10% 
Potato and Manure............+. 663% 
Screw. 

DE 0s cote a wae hare coke ee 85% 

(See Goods, Bright Wire.) 

OS ee ee ar per lb.54c 


HOOPS, TUB. 


are per case of 3 doz. $2 25 
HOSE, GARDEN. 

Coupled. 

per ft. 
Velvet, 3 ply-?” guar. press .... 7}c¢ 
Eclipse ae 7 ; oe 
Diamond “ r Be: sic 
Geneva, “ “A be ee 
Illinois, = zs “i 16c¢ 


COTTON COV. RUBBER HOSE. 
High Grade-}”’-guar. press.400 tbs. 114c 


Special ** a 
Leader “ = = so” Fen 
HUSKERS. 

Boss. 
MOR: 656s B B E 200 
Per doz. 7 00 200 1 75 80 
ee PP P K 
Per gro 38° 40 600 600 10 50 
ER 3006 
ea ee - - 9 00 24 50 
“ae 60 64 68 
Per doz. .$2 15 2 5 85 1 45 
Brinkerhoff’s. 
wo BCT ee etree $14 40 
IRON, PIG. 
See Metals.—First column. 
: IRONS. 
Curling 
DES iin oak eyes per doz. $0 40 
peat is is vane oo" . 50 
| en ae zi 58 
2 eS ng 70 
MOOR, 5 5545 vweeee - 1 25 
eee ss 70 
Plane 
Wood Bench ......60.0scsecee 20&5% 
Sad. 
Chareoal.., ...55.. er doz. $11 00 
Common, polished, per 100 tbs. 3 75 
No. 70 Asbe stOS...... $1 20 net. 
ee Re 1 35 net. 
Common, nickel mee Ss 3 2 
Chinese Polishing. . -per doz. 7 40 
pooner tidy eae 5 5 75 
aundry, No. 2...... = 
Mrs. Pott's, 
No. 50 J, Enterprise, per set, 93 
No. 55 J, 90 
No. 50 :- set a 1 00 
No. 55 T, - 20 96 
Tailors’ Sad......... per lb 54 
ailors’ Geese. ...... 7 54 
Ideal. 
6 lb. Household............. 3 50 
9lb. Dressmaker’s........... " 25 
14 lb. Tailors’ Goose.......... 5 50 
Tuyere. 
Single Duck Nest... 5 
Double Duck Nest.. — - 33 
MUU sos Sous ees each 2 60 
ACKS 
Locomotive... .. ’ (ieee ise noes 70% 
Wagon. 
Moler....... 
Oilver, yh Sipwigite ea eee Dee 50% 
SEE 0:6 6b 6's saeco 00 
Each $0 60 $0 80 





; m= 
“$1°90 210 225 2654 


Standard, 
eee 1 2 
a ee $0 60 1 00 
Wilcox, 
re 2 3 
Each cau $0 85 1 20 2 90 
KETTLES 
TO a cE err 15% 
TN A ere ree 40&5% 
OS Pree per tb. 27c 
RING 55 0's. 0. wis Sis ais age aie Sard oe 65% 
I ea tt GG eines Sox ealese 50% 
KNIVES. 
Beet Topping. 
Sone. 9-in. Scimiter Blade, dz. a 85 
Jf A eee 40 
eg oe lr 
Corn. 
ROE oss scco eres per doz. $1 75 
eer © 2 75 
SR aitisainvactee “a 3 00 
WOOGIE. 5.0 iciccces pe e228 
Drawing. 
Standard......... (New List).. ett 
De SE RE pre 15% 
t Barton's Carpenters’........... 5% 
Folding Handle............. 25&5% 
'Hay. 
American, Sickle gel -doz. $10 50 
Canton, Sickle Edge.. 25 
De ee ee 8 00 
Iwan’s, Sickle Edge. . 9 50 
Iwan’s, Impv’d Serrated “ 10 00 
Lightn’g, Holt’s Genuine “ 6 50 
Lightning Pattern...... <3 6 00 
Wadsworth’s Sp’r Point. “* 9 00 
Hedge. 
) CRANERGE. «06600555: per doz. $6 00 
ae ree - 379 
Mincing. 
Common, Single..... = 60 
Common, Double.... i 90 
Streeter, 4-blade..... 1 30 
Streeter, 6-blade..... = 2 00 
Putty. 
Common...... per doz. $0 60@1 00 
Lander’s...... = 1 40@1 75 
Scraping. 
Beech Handle........ 75@1 00 
Le eee ree 5 25@6 00 
KNOBS. 
Doors. 
Oo OER ee per doz. $ 80 
POSCCIMI YS «6 5 ce. s.00.60:0 5 90 
JU iieseeiecieesee cs 90 
LADDERS. 
Common Long. 
Cg) | Sr ava uroaews 9c@14c 
Extension 
A ee eee 14c 
Step. 
RN SUOP EGS ov. 0'6-a:5s8e kines 7ic 
Common, with Shelf, add 10c. 
RE ee Oe re 15c 
RU hs SOE Gc 0.5 3 6 5:06:61 00;0. 0:0 20c 
LANTERNS. 


Bull’s Eye Police. 


3 -in. Flash Light.. 


“per | doz. " 00 
23-in. Regular....... 50 





3 -in. Regular....... ” 3 00 
Buhl. 
NES os alas Malstnkemeees $5 80 
SERS Serer toe ares 11 50 
eT Aer eer eer - 900 
LEADERS, CATTLE. 
OS NBA eee 1 i 3 
WOO GOR isiccx es 36055 @70 2735 
LEATHER, LACE. 
Mae hikes Ae eke Pavan de eae 608&5% 
Sides. 
Ex. Quality....... per sq.ft. $0 35 
LEATHERS, PUMP. 
Valve and Plunger.............. 10% 
LIFTERS. 
Stove Cover. 
Coppered....... per gro.1 75@3 65 
Sere 50 
Alaska, Coppered 4 00 
Alaska, Nickeled = 5 00 
Transom. 
AES siti watcate bot vce ne 80% 
LINES. 
Chalk 
Twisted in “ ft. — 
Nos. 4 8 9 
Gro.#1 50 2 v0 2 25 250 300 
Twisted in 50- ‘_ — 
MR a crys 3 4 
Per aos..... ae 30 35¢c 4lc 
—" in 20- > —_ 
ore 2 3 
ey GOB: «00% 22 25e 3lce 35¢ 
Mansons’, in 100-ft. hanks. .doz. 80c 
Clothes. 
ae. ee per doz. $0 95 
oe ee = 1 40 
St, COCR. 5 o500 “8 115 
50-ft. Braided Cotton, ‘“* 25 








LINING, STOVE. 
PB. conc cccsccccess DOF Cee, 420 
MACHINES. 
Boring. Without With 
Augers Auger 
(.. -per | doz. = 00 4 40 
Upright 260 400 
Leather Riveting. 
Chicago, Pomeroy.. -per | doz. $9 00 
ee eee eee 2 00 
[eee e 2 00 
Lettie Giant. ......<. “ie 3 00 
Pony, Pomeroy...... ” 7 20 
Washing. 
Maytag Oe $60 00 
Multi-Motor...... 65 00 
- ere 25 00 
* ere 12 00 
MAIL BOXES. 
See Boxes. 
MALLETS. 
Carpenters’. 
Fibre Head, Small. ..per doz. $5 00 
Medium: “ 75 
“ “ Large. “ : 00 
Round Hickory...... a 225 
“  Lignumvite.. $a 4 00 
Square Hickory...... “3 2 50 
Lignumvite.. 1a 4 75 
Tinners’. 
Applewood.......... i 1 70 
BRO ROOG goa. 5.5 a0 a acnsa% ** $1@1 50 
Hickory, Sheet Iron.. = 1 50 
MATS. 
Door. 
National Rigid......... 50&10&5% 
Acme Steel Flexible.......... 50% 
Stove. 
PE ec anGud ha oe aacn ae per gro. $3 25 
bo) SEE eee pane 3 50 
No. 1 Asbestos Toasters, or 
wire - covered Stove Mats, 
with handle....... per doz. 1 10 
No. 2 Asbestos Toasters, with 
POs sais ecnawes per doz. 60 
MATTOCKS. 

MR as. ions bdada se side Wea Keats 70% 
MDNR ic kaa wine eon neeese eexcaes 60% 
MAULS. 

Iron, Ibs. . 10 13 16 18 

Per doz.. "$4 00 450 525 5 60 
Wood Face, Ibs. . 10 12 14 
ee $0 550 600 


Wood Choppers’. 
Lake Super’r & Oregon Pat, 75&5% 
MEASURES. 


$pk. 1 
Galvanized, doz....$2 25 3 
Japanned, xi i ae 


MILLS, COFFEE. 


ER isna 4 so ntb<Sicnwe cues 25% 


DONMN Anna p Seaweed 84cous No 
ECE Oe Pee 40~124&24% 


MITRE BOXES. 


See Boxes. 


OR EE EET per doz. $3 15 
Handled Cotton. 


Pounds. i 1 1} 
Per dozen. $200 235 265 3 5 


MOWERS, LAWN. 
Gladiator—B. B. 


ee 16 18 20 

MEE 6 aicleurceaas $6 50 725 8 00 
King Universal—B. B. 

ere ey $5 25 575 6 00 

i 14 16 18 
 ererr 350 390 4 25 
EAMG GAME. a6 3056 230 265 2:75 

NAILS. 

PNG ais en ence ence were base, $2 80 
ORRIN GisasacneGas nie e hacen 2 90 
Wire. 

SE EM ion ps6 oie w dcoataecnse $2 7 

CoG LOGINS sé o0crsnusiase 2 62 
Cement Coated 

PPE c ach dweacsaneens $2 7: 

Be Ee eee eee re 2 63 
Horse Shoe. e 

PONS 5s Saad mace ea aes 55&57 

a LER ire cane 157 

Nn ak ws. b.d-ace nee ows cee 

PND i 5G pedasedeed awe. 20&59, 

NG ote acs d6d cee haareucs 30&59, 

oT ae ee perlb , net, 104< 
Picture. 

MENS SIO 3s cs dbencécacons 25%, 

GOES... -occccccceccecccsecvesrs 859, 





NAIL PULLERS. 


See Pullers. 
NAIL SETS. 
See Sets. 

NETTING POULTRY. 
Galvanized before weaving... . .80&5% 
Galvanized after weaving ........ 759 
eee 65&5% 

NIPPERS. 


End Cutting. 


Stubb’s Pattern, Inches. 5 6 
Pe eee $4 65 675 


End and Diagonal Cutting. 


Swedish Side. Inches... 5 6 
OW QUO oo aah es vee cial $4 50 5 75 
Hoof. 
ee eee ee 40&10% 
Le. oc eee a yee 55&5% 
NOZZLES. 
Hose. 
Genuine Gem........ per | doz. 83 90 
(Re ere 3 60 
WENOURS oops ecawns . 3 00 


NUTS, HOT PRESSED. 
Square Blank. 


} is eo oe 3 

. 9}c 8c 6}c Sic 53c Se 43c 
Piso 7 aie * 

Ins. ¢ i oo 

ww. 124 c 104c 8c 7ic 63c 6}c 6c 


For 5-tb. boxes, add $c per tb. to 
above prices. 


OILERS. 
Chase Pattern. 
Brass and Copper... .. 5 kissss 70% 
MME Es oooh oe a oo WR OE a a 70% 
Engineers’. 
I ics if na wh eeu nae 35% 
yee per doz. $2 00@$2. 25 
Machine. 
COMING ss. 6:00.60.5 aa doz. #0 58 
Copper Plated Steel. re 1 00 
BManeahle 100. 6.2.6.5 6cccecsed 60% 
FMM cso <0) on. psen narnia Ome 65&75c 
OPENERS 
Box 
RONOR Towa wnvina acne 14 
Lp eee per doz. $5 *0 6 00 
a, Sa 350 3 80 
Can. : 
Delmonico.......... per doz. $1 30 
NEVGP SEs apd ancses . 
Crate. 

Wetec cuca baven 2% 5:75 
OUTFITS, COBBLING. 
Combination.......... per doz. 11 00 
COMOMY soc cs ccc eccee = 4 65 
pS ee eee ee = 9 75 
PADLOCKS 
| EE CT OCTET 40&10&5% 
PAILS. 

Cream. 
14-qt., without gauge, per, doz. $3 20 
20-qt., 3 80 
20-qt., with gauge.... “* 4 50 
Sap. 
10-qt., Galvanized, per i00...$20 00 
12-qt., e oe ae 
14-qt., % = ~ aaao 
10-qt., IC, Tin. = . 11 00 
12-qt., eee oe . 15 00 
ee i ~ 17 @ 
Stock. 
Galv'd, qts. 14 16 18 20 
Per doz...$5 10 570 650 7 40 
Water. 
Galvanized...qts. 10 12 14 
|g *:” Se $3 00 325 375 
Wood. 
Cable, 2-Hoop....... per doz. $1 90 
Cable, 3-Hoop....... si 2 10 
Cedar, 3-Hoop....... = 3 15 
Standard, 2-Hoop.... = 215 
Standard, 3-Hoop.... “ 2 30 
PANS. 
MME Ss oo oc atin eb wialhelda Cau 65% 
Fry. 
CMONONE 5 66 5nd oss 5S sing ads 75&10% 
Fe ET er eT ee, 60% 
Roasting. 
—— 
2 3 4 
fer doz. $4) te S.7S 6350 7 30 
Neverburn 4 00 450 5 50 6 00 
Savory, No. 200....... per doz. $8 40 
PAPER. 
Building. 
Ly ee per 100 Ibs. $1 70 
3 Sn ee 1 80 
Tarred Felt...... i 2 50 
No. 20, Red Rosin. . . per roll, 40 
No. 30, Red Rosin... “ 60 
‘ 1Sand and Emery. 
arr re low list, 50% 
BOP OUNG 5 oa seid wwe, wiaialcrwocd - 50% 
Wrapping. 
Sa rere ae per Ib. = = 
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Apple. 
Bay State.. 
Turntable 


Potato. 
Goodsell’s Saratoga, 104 in., dz.6 50 


Goodsell’s Saratoga, 5 in., dz.5 50 
PICKS 
ROO EROE.. .. 5 bon ooe ns bee 70% 
Drifting and Poll Picks.......... 70% 
Plumbs, Railroad. ..........00.. 70% 
EONS oss cn awkiknaht uraed eo eee 70% 
PINCERS. 
Carpenters’, cast steel. 
Inches.... 6 8 10 12 
Per doz...$2 00 260 300 4 50 
Blacksmiths’ ace bna ke Sy e 45%, 
Heller’s.....000000..4 ienbratae 40% 
PINS. 
Clothes. 
Common....per box of 5 gro. $0 42 
ae s. ; o Wika 25 
Piers nae ge oe 20 
Picket. 
Fluted, 15-in........ per doz. $1 O1 
Pete, LIER. ociccce 4 1 60 
Mees wokenusbues - 1 90 
PIPE. 
Conductor. 


Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, 
plain or corrugated. 
Loose Ty 
In ise Pas heelys Scabies wigiale 0% 
L. C. L. to Dealers:— 
Terms =. Nae 2% Cash 10 days. 
Factory shipments generally delivered 


Lead. 
PS: «ce 5vbheescee per tb. 74c 
LS S65 bcsi ese ses “ Tic 
Stove. 

Acme—Inches.... 5 6 7 
Smoota,per jt.. 9c 94c 124c 
Planished, “* ..30c 31 c 38c 

Peerless—Smooth. 7c 8c 9ic 
Polished....... 144c 154c 18 c 
Planished...... 28 c 31 c¢ 354c 

Made-up—Inches. 5 > es 
ee 74c 8 0 9ic 


7 to 6 in. poe Tapers, pr. jt. 
6 in. Smooth T 
7 to 6 in. Planished Tapers..... 23c 


~ 136 
27 


Yale Patent Lock Pipe—Stove. 





5” 6” 7” 7"~6"' 
Cents 

Battle Axe, Blue.. 7 7% 94 104 
Can't Slip, se Be 10 81 
Peerless, a ee. ee oe a 
Duplex, OY ae 11 13 14 
Yale, Rus. Fin....15° 16 17 18 
Duplex, Planished 29 31 37 38 
Galvano, Gal..... 15 16 17 18 


If wanted made up, add per joint 


ol ooved, Ic; riveted, ljc. Crating 
e-up pipe extra. 
Wrought Iron Gas Pipe. 
4 i. ee discount, 60% 
" aS OS See **60,10&5% 
f-in.to 6-in., black.... “ 70%, 
7-in. to 12-in., black.... “ 624% 
4 i, galvanized.... “ 42% 
j -in., galvanized. « 50% 
-in. to 6-in., galvan'd. = 574% 
7-in. to 12-in., galvan'd. - 45% 
PLANES. 
Stanley Iron Bench............. Nets 
PLATES, TIN. 
See Metals in Column 1. 
PLIERS. 
Giant, Button's—80% off list. 
Cutting. 
DEO ebicncsusssenese de 30% 
tee Gebeiceaeamnndiap nipael 50% 


Upper End and Diagonal Cutting 


DM Sc pcsbckwescassee 70% 
Fencing. 
i, eee: per doz. $8 25 
Farmers’ Choice..... 8 00 
DED Os bbcicece<s es 8 25 


og err 30% 
PUR aici aweties yéecnen 65 % 
Rishi iene caecarcecsced 50% 
POMS cscs budbsousseecnue 50% 
Gas.—Inches 7 8 10 12 


Per dos. 


..$3 00 350 450 550 











Tinners’ PUNCHES. 
DEC cc ccrstevsscnsdeubagl 40%4 Conductors’. 
WOE Ssh ob wehbe abas eee ce each, 54c A ee per doz. $2 50 
| Pee rrr errs r tb 19 
PLUMBS AND LEVELS kanes “4 
NS babs ees oebuvesees vad Nets . 

’ AOTIUITIOT oe eee eee ( 24 
I  sicerch oven <5 7454 oa) fem ee ee 
ee RR eer Seen Pe ee eee 
Davis’ Inclinometer............. 15% ” 

, PUTTY. 
In Bladders. 
POINTS. . 
trictl er 100 tbs. 3 00 
Drive Well Points............ ma ee eee 
RAIL. 
POKERS, STOVE. pee : 
Wr't Steel, str’t or bent, per doz. $0 55 nme Nt ig-in Be te ee 3he 
Wr't Steel, wood handl’s 80 Storm King Sik he Seg 4c 
Nickel Plated, coilhandl’s ‘“ Mie Se 
Sliding Door. 
. ye ae per ft. 44c 
POKES, ANIMAL. Bronzed wrought iron... .per ft. 8ic 
Cracker Jack, wr’t steel, per doz. $4 50 
RAKES. 
POLISH. Coal or Wood.......... per doz. $5 20 
Metal. s Garden. 
Black Silk, No. 50, 4-gallon, BAS og SS ed Se 664% 
Black Silk, No. 60 PE gn nang $7 00 OW sea cried an <a ow ek 70% 
. oe per lie. 1 00 Malleable Iron, heavy..,...... 60% 
Black Silk, No. 70, 1-pt. cans, Hay. 
Bie Gitk. No. 60.1 perdoz. 225] Wood..............- $2 20@$2 40 
ac uk, No. . |-quart, = 
per doz. 3 75 Lawn—Wood. 
Black Silk, No. 90, 1-gallon So Rens: per doz. $3 25 
per doz. 12 00 Automatic.......... 5 25 
Shoe. Lawn Queen......... i 2 75 
Ng 0) Uae - per doz.. weed Jumbo, 36 teeth..... 6 00 
Sl ee i a oe 
ae “ — 55c@$1 7s RASPS—See Files. 
Imperial........ DOP INO: 5 ca563 5 00 : 

Stove. RAZORS. 

Black —— SAD CRAG) DEES OO BNE inc cco coe nsdecescsasenare 30% 
Black Silk— PME soo ons SAwaseewe wea 60% 

LO ae eee es en ES ee reer nen 35% 

Paste, 5-oz. cans. ..per doz. 75 

Paste, +. cans. . <é 00 RAZOR STROPS. 

iquid, }-pt. cans.. wi 1 00 | c. : 

Liquid, 6-oz. cans... “ 75 bak CHRON). 5-5 65s oer oie 0055 ee 

}- _ aed b nies Iron REGISTERS 

eas, “ 1 25 oi ; 
Black Jack, 3 i-Ib. cans. “ 9 25 (All Sizes). 
Dixon’s Carb. of Iron. “* 5 75 | Japanned, Bronzed & Plated..... 70 
Nickel Plate......... F 4 50 hite Porcelain Enameled. ...50&10% 
Solid Brass oo Metal sia: 40% 
7 Single Valve (Baseboard and Side- 
POPPERS, CORN. Poe ei aks ue 708& 10% 

Round or Square, I-qt. “per, doz. $1 00 

ee Se a 60 REGISTER FACES. 

i 3 00 Japainned, Bronzed and Plated, 

ee 70 
POTS, FIRE. % 
ag & Lambert's, each $4 ge 4 ea teh 

gate City.............00, ing Heavy Round Gratings.......... 70% 
CM. +s ee oorccccore each, $6 75@8 50 | White Porcelain Enameled. . .50&10% 

Solid Brass or Bronze Metal...... 40% 
POWDER. RINGS. 
See Ammunition. Bull. 
Sr ere 2}-in. 3-in. 
PRESSES, FRUIT AND JELLY. hd a ceeeee 4 Seif. 40 $2 75 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co.....25% 5 ol ne promot sg q 00 ron 
Steel, per doz......... 1 50 
PRIMERS. Nickel Ce” ee 33 ae 
See A: ition. and Ringers—Hog. 
sai cara as pines aie acae per doz. $0 58 
air’s Ringers....... < 75 
: PRUNERS. Brown's Rings....... ed 50 

Disston’s Pole.......... per doz. $6 50 Brown’s Ringers..... <i 80 

Henry’s Improved..... * 75&10%{ Champion Ringers... “ 1 60 

Water's Improved...... 80% Hill’s Ringers........ * 70 

epee ee. bores.... ™ 55 
ajor Rings......... ie 60 

Cork PULLERS. Perfect Ringers...... és 1 20 

celegd Wolverine Rings..... #8 1 40 

ES RT OT. each, $3 10 Wolverine Ringers. . ” 80 

EMO 6:00: 's5 50 000 ~ 1 40 alt San 

Quick and Basy...... Je: rr per Ib... .30c 
Nee doz. 10 80}| Key 

Milorsskwcscapese per doz. Sa: 

Giant Pattern....... = 9 00 Pht el es ie ae $0 17 

POMP +29 sn 205¥8 et EME cons. . 40 
Tack.—Giant.......... a 40 

“ RIVETS. 
and Burrs. 

, ‘PULLEYS. Ne re? 10% 
Awning—Jap'a........-c2secvr- 60%} Coppered Iron................ 50% 
cS oe pres - DORIO5$ “Thanet”... so. cc ices nes vces ao 
Hay Fork. Sen ae. per tb. $01 

Iron Wheel, 5-in..... per doz. $1 75| Slotted Clinch. 211211” per doz. s0c@4se 
Wood Wheel, 6- ese. 1 80) Tabular. 
sseeieaenenee vite grvty “9 2.55] Nos. 1 and 2 assorted sizes, doz. 45c 

Hot House—Jap’d........... 50&10% RIVET SETS. 

Screw—Jap'd eye ee PI eee 60% See Sets. 

Side—Jap'd......scccccscses 50&10% ROPE. 

Sash. Cotton. 

Ce A ee per doz. $0 18] 3, 5-16 in. Com. on reels. per tb. I14e 
Common-Sense, 2-in. =e 2 4, 5-16 in, Com. in coils. . 
Empire Pattern, 2-in.. “ 209 %,5-16in. Imp’lincoils.. ‘“ i C 
| Re eS ue 20 | Sisal. 
PL axcehscabuecon 25 RI roi as ote 0 i c 
> ee Grade, rates, per tb.. e 
ure Manila. 

Pitcher Spout PUMPS. ERGs Sos ecce ce rtb.25 c 
* er Spou 1 3 4 Hardware Grade, rates... “ 21 c¢ 
ee $100 115 130 1 70 RULES. 
pray. 

a per doz. 14 504 — eae bNanisdenoeee ase peee Nets 

Cyclone, pha sig Pn 3 40 iad $6 ws wae wie b hoe pee ee ets 
yclone, copper...... 

ee eRe “9 00" _ SASH WEIGHTS. 

Little Gfant.........each 2 25 | See Weights. 





Buck. 

Cote utd EEE LEO OTETS 20% 

PRMMOM a ices reknbtoess ss: 20% 
Butchers’. 

oe er ere ee ae 30%, 
Circular. 

a ee er eee 50% 

eee eee 50&10%, 

MEE sib 3 pals vets oes 6io's 644 50% 
Compass. 

Common ace per doz. $1 35@3) 60 

EN Dis 5 seb as 658 so e's x « 25% 
Cross-Cul. 

SMNIADEE IS 5:0. J.9 65:0. e506 8's 45% 

| Se eer eee 30%, 
Dehorning. 

Ss See per doz. 5 75 

Hack. 

0 eee ee .25% 

a eee ae 50% 

ta Aes ere ek 25% 


Hand and Rip. 
Sy OR: ee 254, 
Disston’s Nos. 8, D8, 12, 76, 112, 


D100, and 120 (new list)... ..25% 
eee 30% 
Enterprise, hand..... per | doz. $5 00 
Our Saw, hand.. 4 00 
Our Saw, TID... .s.0. - 4 50 

Keyhole 
SOAs os acoso ed be wn beess 25% 
Narrow Band. 
OO PO ee 30%, 
Panel. 
ER Ni ea 30% 
! Pruning. 
MMU Bese 5 5-5 15:d eb oie keeae oe 25% 
Rift. 
CR a ee 45% 
Wood. 
RSARINNOUA oo sak ovo a 6% per, doz. $4 50 
Chover teal... 06.5. 6 00 
SAW BUCKS—See Bucks. 
SAW SETS—See Sets. 
SAW TOOLS—See Tools. 
SAW FRAMES. 
Common, plain...... per doz. $1 25 
Common, painted.... . 1 70 
SCALES. 
Counter. ; 
PNG b thse cdscese seuss 40&10%, 
Platform. 
Sas aaves ss ostenssense 50% 
SCISSORS. : 
NE 64 Pad ke we Rew ee os sane ewees 60% 
SCOOPS. 
Grain 
}- a ‘Hercules”’. “per | doz. 13 70 
1-bu. “Hercules”. ‘ 15 00 
SCRAPERS. 
Box. 
Triangular. ........- per doz. $4 00 
Cabinet. = 
Cast Steel. .i.c:cs's per doz. 60c@75c 
ad. 

Cable ft...... 7 5 3 
Without run’s, ea.$4 00 375 350 
With runners,ea. 4 25 400 375 


SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 


ME MONG 605546500000 gross, $6 50 
DONE iiscsasees sah pcs “Ge 
SCREWS. 
Bench. 
Iron, inches.... | 1 Je 
00 475 575 
Wood, white maple.. per doz. 3 674 
Hand—Wood............65% new list 
ee Se ee ae 7 &5 Zo 
UL) SERS ee re rer eo ih 70% 
Lag or Coach — all sizes, gimle 
PMEDOS 3 o'sac sie occe epee 70 0810% 


Saw—Centennial, 


Nos...... 1 3 6 
Per doz...18c 2c 26c 30c oe 25c 
Wood. 
AS Be 85% 
R. H. Blued......2.0.+0+-++% 80 4 
eR Soo 747% 
F. H. os. eS rr. 533% 
R. H. Brass..........++-++++ 2554 
R. H. Nickel Plated.......--> 724% 
SCYTHES. 
Be Ve Be, grass........ per doz. ¥ : 
Citpper. GTO... 2.22 cs 50 
Clover Leaf Dutchman. - : 50 
Honest Dutchman..... i 7 3 
Be Ve Be... cscscse aa 
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SETS. 
fail. 

» common..... per doz. $0 33 
Square, common..... ~ 42 
Octagon,common.... “* 33 
Mo, 5, Square... .-5> = 75 
Cup point, knurled.. - 75 
vel. 

wparmers ee ee per doz. $1 20 
Leer Cee Cree 50% 

“= Aiken’ Pattern eps st per doz. $3 50 
Common Lever...... bis 1 20 
Disston’ s Monarch... = 6 50 
Disston’s X-Cut..... “9 12 00 
ee Pe Pre "3 1 50 
ey ere erie ner sac 80 
Nash’s Hand........ ce = 45 
Nash’s X-Cut........ we 4 20 
Stillman’s Lever..... = 1 30 
Stillman’s X-Cut..... = 2 50 


SHARPENERS, SKATE. 
MNS: <i peace pwainne per doz. 


SHAVES, SPOKE. 


$1 60 


ee per | doz. $1 we! 85 

ee 75@4 75 

TN OEE REO E ee Nets 

SERS SSA ee nae Oct eh 15% 
SHEARS 

Pruning. 


Buckeye, No. 1! 


per doz. $5 75 
Buckeye, No. 2 a 7 40 


California Pat., 9-in.. oe 3 20 

California Pat., 10-in. x68 4 00 

Draw Cut, No. 3..... 13 75 

Draw Cut, No.4.....  “ 16 50 

Henry's Pat 0 01 14 012 

ad doz...$1 40 210 290 2 80 

edie geen ava per doz. $4 00 

Sheed —No. BBA. 

oS eee 6 64 7 

Reg. Grip...... $11 25 1150 12 00 

Nar. Grip., doz. 1100 11 25 12 25 
NE Stee al ete Sin eee aries 60% 
Tinners’—See Snips. 

SHEAVES, SLIDING DOOR. 

Common. 

PR ee 3 4 5 

ee ee $0 60 075 110 
Hatfield's. 

eee $0 90 1 30 2 20 


SHELLS—See Ammunition. 
SHELLERS, CORN. 
Puce dveabaitnena es per doz. $6 75 
SHIELDS. 
Expansion Bolt Shields 


SHOES. 


+++ -60% 


* Conductor 
SHOT 


SHOVELS AND SPADES. 
Coal. 
No. 2. Woodford.. 
No. 182. 
Ames’, new list. 


“—See Ammunition. 


per doz. $5 50 
eee 5 00 
. Discount, 154% 
Per doz. 
Neverbreak, he ollow bek, blk. BIS 75 


National. a0 Mae 

Buckeye... ‘“ OS ae 

Mohawk... “ OE a tae 
Drain. 

Iwan’s Perfection.............50% 


Railroad, ele. 


per doz.$12 00 
px § 75 


Cc rescent. tar eee 

BYECONG§.5 50s ewes ee 8 75 
Aa ee Si 5 40 
Veterland:.........; rr Z 50 
Hollow Back........ - 75 
Ames’, new list..... Discount, 1240 

Snow. 

5 Sere $1 65@$9 00 

Alaska Steel. 

US | ee per doz. $3 50 
Long Handle........ 
SINKS . 

Cast Iron. 
Painted..................»-SORI0% 
Enameled, White.......... 50&10% 

Wrought Steel. 

Painted, new list........ 40&10&5% 
SLEDGES—See Hammers. 
SNAPS, HARNESS. 

PI 0 toa 8 333% 

serman Pattern..............30&5% 

SHON S PRET: «sce ccsc sce: 60% 

SNATHS. 


Double Ring, Bush 


d = 
Patent L oop, Bush Sel : " 


Patent Loop, Grass.. “iy é 73 
: SNIPS, TINNERS’. 

‘lover Leaf........ 40& 109 
SER enpe tiny: soa 08 
Star... gp ratore Ste elao 7s eet ar ee ate 


SOLDEL—See Metals. 
SPRINGS, DOOR. 


Perfect. 
. See 2 3 4 
Per doz... . .30c 35c 40c 54c 
Reliance. 
Per doz. light, $1 15; heavy, $2 50 
Star. 
Per doz. ..light,90c: heavy, 1 35 
wore eae es 7 _ 1 20 
arner’s No... 13 
a AiR ae $0' is 1 35 








SQUARES. 
Steel and xcron.........+ 40% new list 
(Add, for bluing, $2.50 per doz., net.) 
7" Bi ac aaa iiela's 6 LTC Kalo ae } 
Tey ond Bowe 
a MU EIN? 9:0: c0a os ie tke 9 co J 
PP S per doz. $6 00 
WEUEFDOUONN'B.. ooo ccc ccces 70% 


SQUEEZERS, LEMON. 


Common Wood........ per doz. #0 70 

Porcelain Lined, Wood.. 25 

Boss, malleable iron. . ~ i 20 

Iron Frame, pore’n bowl ‘“ 1 90 

Iron Frame, glass bowl.. “ 2 35 

Little Giant, tin’diron.. “ 4 00 

Drum, japanned....... - 3 60 

Drum, nickel plated.... “ 4 50 

STAPLES. 

Blind. 

PPO TR eee per tb. 93@93c 
0s GA ea * 8 @8ic 
Fence—less than carload. 

ise ee per 100 tbs. $2 49 

Galvanized....... ‘ 3 19 
Netting. 

Galvanized.......per 100 tbs. 4 00 
Wrought. 

Wrought Staples, Hasps and 
Staples, Hasps, Hooks and 
Staples, and Hooks and 
i, ree 80&10&10% 

BNE TOON i vriic dices cece 75&10% 

STEELYARD. 
Discount 25%. 
STONES. 

Axe. 

PRAOORtODS «oo s os ss: per tb.53@7 c 

| 7 CS Sea Hs 9}c 

WR sabe a's 'x0:0.8 ee 
eee ree 60% @60&5% 
Oil— Mounted. 

Arkansas Hard...... per doz. $23 00 

Arkansas Soft.. 15 50 

PEMMIOGORTL, 3. 55 oa “per Ib. 64@v} 
Oil—Unmounted. 

Arkansas Hard......per th $2 40 

Arkansas Soft....... ee 1 20 

Lily White. ........ se 40 

—— BENE 58 Ske iar * 15 

Sere ee = 38 

WN 5 5 ooo sk oei0 ™ 40 
Scythe. 

Black Diamond........ per gro. $8 00 
OS eee i 4 25 
Gem Corundum...... wo 7 50 
Green Mountain..... sig 4 50 
EDs 6iscn sine $ 7 00 
Quinnebog.......... ap 6 00 
Oe HUG. 56 ocipeans 275 

STOPS, BENCH. 
re per doz. $3 50 
SMMUM AS Gisediacc sce Ke a 4 00 

STOPPERS, FLUE. 
REN s o's d.2'0 siercsisctros per doz. $0 50 
BR ee ere 3 60 


Gem, flat, painted...... = 85 
Gem, cor’d, decorated. . 70 
Ses are eee ot 90 
go. 2, en ere “© 70@85 
Skinner’s CommonSense “ 80 


STOVE PIPE—See pipe. 


STOVE BOARDS—See Boards. 
STOVE POLISH—See Polish. 
STRAPS. 

OS Ee ere per doz. prs., $1 80 
PIER o.sic16 ds 2'o.5ers * 60@7 70 
STRETCHERS. 

Carpet. 
ae eee per doz. $3 90 
REPO. osc cc cc se es £4 S25 
Malleable Iron....... xa 70 
PemtOction....02 5662+. 3 6 30 
rer ree 2 4 50 
Wire. 
N. S. Elwood’s.......per doz. $6 00 
O. S. Elwood’s....... * 6 00 
Littio Giant. ...665 6 nig er | 
SS eee 23 10 00 
a ee i 6 25 
Canton Tackle Block. “ 9 50 
WEEE Bice vs dese ge 6 25 
SWIVELS. 

Malleable Iron......... per tb. $0 10 
Wrought Steel... ..... pergro. 4 50 
TACKS 
Pe | 40&10% 
PIGOTICON WEE ss 6. icici ones 40&10% 
a a Se 40&10% 
ey oe Se ee 40&10% 
Ginned yl a 40&10% 
EPR. S teen 40&10% 
Uphoisters’ RM atten Gane 40& 10% 
Upholsters’ Wire............. 40&10% 
Le OD oo: ae 90% 
a ee eee per th., 34c 

RGM TEMES: o's 0 dood se. o'b ae ok 
RIE SUMED sesh cin no ove'e d6c00 6% 40&10% 
Peungarian NOUS 6. o.6i500.0000:6 40&10% 





Cow—See “*Chains.” 


TOOLS, SAW. 


TUBS, WASH. 


TAPES, MEASURING. 


ge 25@ 25&107% 
Patent Bend Leather......... 20 & 5% 
Lufkin’s Steel.......-.. 0... 30@333% 
Lufkin’s Metallic........... 20 @25% 
Lufkin’s Pocket......... 30&10@40% 


TEE BEVELS—See Bevels. 


THERMOMETERS. 
(3: 2) ee am, doz. 80c@$ 1 25 
Wood Back... $2 00@ 12 00 
eee 12 00 
TIES. 

Bale. 

oy ee 80&5% 

Tr ree 70% 


Disston’s Universal.............. 40% 
TRAPS 

Mole. 
SS ee per doz. $6 00 

Mouse and Rat. 
Holdem Mouse............. $2 25 
pi re 4 00 
Sure Catch Mouse.......... 15 
Sure Catch Rat: «oi. scce 60 
Delusion Mouse............. 1 00 

TROWELS 

Brick 
ROWOR ODN es ik be vacances ovis 30% 
RUNG ih is ac ead sd wee ee 15&5% 
EDs cain site ikis nacrira ne 30% 
POON sieloainchacersa ch ekees 20% 

Plasters’. 
CHIE RME is cad icwshavenes ns 40% 
RONEN orisha Goa sn be xe ahs 25% 
WE ROE Soke ebiw ne seevenesa 25% 

TRUCKS 

RRM iy nn ait aba aes k ee week /— 75 

WP MPO SS. 6iesc gmk ease ke si0b 6 0&10% 
Otel a og ry 3 
Half Ironed. "gs" 00 3 85 5 50 
Full Ironed...... 345 450 6 45 


Standard, ee Ex. 
ae 1 large 
Per doz... ‘$6 00 700 9 00 11 00 
Dowell. 
Per doz... 5 35 635 700 9 50 
Cedar. 
Per doz... 6 10 710 7 90 10 80 
Indurated. 
Per doz... 8 55 9 45 10 80 13 50 
Galvanized. 
RR ere 1 2 a 
Per a ae 725 800 9 50 
TWINE. 

Per tb. 
3-ply Cotton Wrapping Brecsacalacane 28c 
a el ge eye eer 28c 
4. 2 Extra Wrapping....... aie 
< Hvy. ee 25c 
ie Wrapping on tubes... ..27c 
(es ay x ** cones... ..25¢ 
4 o oo Lid Ld o Aneere 25c 
India Hemp, }-tb. balls........... 21c 

a = NS gael eet oe a 20c 
- si RR ge ag doz. 75c 
PORE G BU on nk dalareeswace 16c 
3-ply Jute, AM oo had os pan es 15e 
Jute Wrapping, 5- UD GMB so o's 2x0 14c 
Jute Wool, 1-ib balls.............. 94c 
Seins. 
DMRS oi a-dco nob oes ae 9 12 15 
Sires perth. 32c 3lc 30c 
J: “ 2c Ste 30c 
2 ee * gee She - 2c 
Staging, 4 -th. ball, size 7. pe 264c 
Seer 264c 
ii) Lad Li) “oe 27 ee 264c 
A ee Saar ee ee ete 23c 
SREY, eM AONE 6053 5d coeds 18c 
4q- °° “BR” ES AR ae 18c 
eae!» 4 ‘an ee ae 27c 
3- “* Silver Finsh, in hanks... .37c 
Fodder or Lath. 
Pe MAMAN Ss <ihgis <A Raed eiptbierpiere 6ic 
BY, Sr eee eer err c 
VISES. 
ENN oa ats 5s aig a 3-8 o higeoaaiergeod 30% 
Pheenix, Oval Slide, 
Inches. . 24 3 34 4k 
Bach..... $1 ao 8 SO SS 2 78 
oi 6) yg | a 20% 
go SR ee eer 20% 
Parker’s Swivel Base............ 20% 
Parker's Re-inforced............. 20% 
pO ee OS 20% 
Parker’s Combination............ 20% 
LL a a ee ae 40&5% 
Williamson’s Universal........... 60% 








WARE. 
Stove Hollow Ware. 
Plain or Unground............50% 
Cant WG. 5 nok ec escee nce 45% 
Enameled Ware..............334% 
Scotch BOwIS...6..60665-00% 60&5"G 


Country Hollow Ware, per 100 tbs. $3 00 
White Enameled Ware. 


Maslin Kettles............ 60&10% 
Neverbreak Flat and Round 
Bottom Kettles........... 60&5% 

Covered Ware. 

Tin’d and Turn’d..........35&10% 

AIMEE cs al cis wraicialentees 45&10% 
Glue Pots. 

RENE asics. o/s oe nateaianserpines 25% 

DRAG a io cane aay odewewe 30% 


Enameled. 
Cherry Blossom and Chrysolite.50% 


WASH BOARDS—See Boards. 
WASHERS. 


Standard O. G. cast iron. 
Wrought i iron in bulk, per, Ib.: 


.per tb. 2ic 


In. 4 1 
9c 6$c Sc Sc 4hc 4he 4ic 
Wrought steel i in 5- Ib. boxes, per tb.: 
In. } 3 H } 1 
10c 7c 7¢ 6c Sic 6SeSClséSe 
WEDGES. 
PO CERRO COE re per doz. $0 30 
EI es tiie kien ken per | Ib. 10} 
SNNNG ss ainaiele eae wine wae 8} 
WEANERS. 
Calf. 


Fuller's, per doz......$2 00 to $2 50 


‘Tyler's Safety, perdoz. 1 85 to 2 40 

Carroll's, per doz...... 3 OO to 3 75 

Hoosier, per doz..... 3 50to 4 60 

Shaw Perfected...... 3 00 to 3 75 
WEIGHTS. 

LE | eer per tb. 2hc 
Sush—f.o.b. Chicago....per ton, 24 00 
WHEEL BARROWS. 
Common Railroad...... per doz. 17 00 
Heavy Railroad........ a 24 00 
Panama Steel Tray..... ‘“* 39 00 
Klondike Steel Tray....  “* 28 00 
WHEELS. 

ne GR SRO EOP Pe 70 

BU oa pike ncaa oa Sema s ace 585% 

Well. Ins.. 8 14 
Per doz. .$3 00 420 5 ‘40 15 00 

WIRE. 

Barbed. Painted. Galv’'d. 
Carloads, per 100, tbs. $2 79 $3 49 
Less than car 2 94 3 64 

Brass. 

BCU a8 vcsacscsrasenceudes O% 
In 1-tb. spools, new list....... 50% 

Broom—Tinned.......60&10&10&10% 

Cable—Same price as Barbed Wire. 

Copper. 

Te GUN aso kad ercacne ese nannies 20% 
1-fb. spools, new list........ 50&10% 


fence—Smooth 
Nos. 6 to 9, An’ eal’d pr 100 tbs. " _ 
Nos. 6 to 9, Galv’d, 


Hair—New List. ..........2000- ime 
Market. 
Bright, full bdles........... 75&5% 
Bright, broken bdles........... 70% 
Coppered, full bdles........... 70 
Coppered, broken bdles.... .65&10% 
Tinned, full bdles........... 75&5% 
Tinned, broken bdles....... 65&10% 
Picture—In coils....... LL me 
In 5-tb. spools.......perlb..... 
WRENCHES. 
Acme Standard...........+.. 50&10% 
PE TIO Foie. os.00'e cainceaeiwe 90c net 
pO”. rer re 50% 
Te A ree ee Pr 75% 
Bilis FO | a ree 25% 
Ne Le. ae rr: per fb. 08c 
PRN cacckonsencees *  08c 
ee er ee cre 75% 


Bemis & Call’s 
Adjustable S, 40&5%; Adjustable 3 


Pipe, 40&5%; Briggs’ Pattern, 
40%; Combination Bright. . . 50% 
Steel Handle Nut. ........) 50&5% 1 
Combination Black.. -50&5% 
Merrick Pattern............ 50&5%, 
Double End Adj. S......... 40&5% 
WRINGERS. 

No: 500, Roval..s..60<. per doz. 34 00 
No. 350, Universal..... i 30 00 
No. 300, Novelty ...... ” 30 00 
No. 310, Keystone..... ie 30 00 
No; 100, Rival i... 5: is 276 00 
No. 380E, Universal.... “°* 35 00 
No. 790, Guarantee .... y 39 00 
No. 770, Bicycle....... “" 35 09 
No. 110, Guarantee.... = 34 00 
No. 110, Domestic. . - 30 00 
No. 110, Brighton...... - 26 00 
No. 740, Bicycle....... ” 35 00 
No. 22, Guarantee.... “ 34 00 
No. 22, Domestic..... pis 30 090 
No. 22, Pioneer. «....- 5 26 00 
No: 2,SQ0@D.i.ca. © 23 50 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


CLASSIFIED INDEX 


Boilers—Steam. 


Boynton Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Schwab & Sons Co., R. J., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


Corbin Screw Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Brakes—Cornice. 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Works, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Brass and Copper. 
Hussey & Co., C. G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Caps—Chimney,. 
Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Standard Ventilator Co., 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Ceiling—Metal. 


Berger Mfg. Co., 
Burton Co., W. J., Detroit, Mich. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee OCorrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
: Wheeling, W. Va. 


Canton, O. 


Chain, 


Corbin Screw Corporation, 
New Britain, Conn. 


Clips—Damper. 
Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Il. 


Coppers—Soldering Gas, 
Allen Co. Inc., L. B., Chicago, Ill, 


Cornices. 
Berger Mfg. Co., 
Burton Co., W. J., 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., 


Canton, 0. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cut-Cfis—Rain Water. 
Sullivan-Geiger Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dampers, 


Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 


Drivers—Screw. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Elbows and Shoes—Conductor Pipe. 
Dieckmann Co., F., Cincinnati, O. 


Elevators. 
Kimball Bros. Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Enamel—Iron, 


Nickel Plate Stove Polish Works, 
hicago, Ill. 


Enamel Ware. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co 





Alien Co., Inc., L. B.....--+eeeee08 78 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co...... 83 
American Steel & Wire Co......--++ 81 
Art Stove Co......- erp eases eanhe 7 
Ashton Mfg. Co.....+--+++++% ieee Ee 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co...-..++++ 79 
Berger Bros. CO...-.--+--eeeeerre . 75 
Berger Mfg. Co......0e+eee-eeeeere 75 
Berne, Ott0.......-ceeccececccrcee 78 
Bertach & CO....-..--- ee ececrceeee 76 
Bicalky Fan Co.......-.+--++++-+* 77 
Birkenstein & Sons, 8.....-----++-+ 78 
Boynton Furnace Co......-+--++++* 15 
Brauer Supply Co. A. G....------++ 21 
Bullard & Gormley Co...----+-+++> 84 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Co......- 78 
Burton Co.,W.J5...---eeecerereree 75 
Campbell Heating Co....--++-+-+++ 17 
Champion Stove Co......--++-++++" 4 
Clark-Gmith Haw. Co..........-+++ 1-77 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co......-- 78 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co...... 21 
Cooper Oven Thermometer OOsceccs 21 
Cope Stove Pattern Wks., G. W....- 21 
Corbin Screw Corporation.......--- 80 
Culter & Proctor Stove Co......+-.+- 17 
Dangler Stove Co.......-++++ere0e% 2 
Danville Stove & Mfg. Co......---- 8 
DeKalb Wagon CO.......+-+-+reee% 80, 
Delta Filo Wks. ......---++ee-eeeee 81] 
Detroit Vapor Stove Co......--++++ 4 
Dieckmann Co., F.....----+++++0+% 72 
Dixon Crucible Co.,J.....-+++++++ 71 
Double Blast Mfg. Co....-+----+++> 78 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co.....----++- 76 
Forest City Fdy. & Mfg.Co....--..- 6 
Foster 8tove Co......--eeerereereee 3 
Friedley-Voshardt Co.......+-+++** 73 
Globe Stove & Range Co...... 14 
Globe Ventilator Co.........+--++ cy Wf 
Harrington & King Perforating Co... 77 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg.Co......- 12-13 
Heller Bros, Co... ...-+eeecececeree 81 
Hemp & Co... .....ccecererccccnce 21 
Henry Furnace Co., T. E....++-««- 16-18 
Highton & Sons Co., W.....---- +++ 19 
Hussey & Co., C. Gi... cece cecrccces 78 
Imperial Furnace Co. .......-.-++++ 15 
Inland Steel CO.....ccccccccccsces 74 
Kelsey Heating Co........-+++ee08 14 
Kimball Bros. Co........-+++-e+008 71 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co........ 80 
Lennox Furnace Co.......... — 
Lufkin Rule Co.......cccceccscccee 81 
Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc........... 78 
Malleable Iron Range Co.........+. 22 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F......05---2008 20 
Meyer Furnace Co.......++e0e+ee00% 13 
Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Co.... 20 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co......... 83 
Modern Way Furnace Co........... 18 
Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co......... 16 
National School of Pattern Drafting.. 71 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks....... 76 
Nickel Plate Stove Polish Wks....... 21 
North Bros. Mfg.Co.........-++00: 81 
Oakland Foundry Co............+.+.+. 5 
PEE, Bie sips beicvwes cee sere sas 70 
Quinsy Pattern Co... ... 00. icuvssncs 21 
RD CID svc css ssawb bs ces es 2 
Robinson Furnace Co.............. 17 
Rock Island Mfg. Co.............+. 81 
Rock Island Register Co............ 19 
Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co........ 18 
ID: ccc ekbeb sho naddenas 1l 
Schwab & Sons Co., R. J............ 18 
Sprague Fdy. & Mfg. Co........... 18 
Standard School Heater Co.......... 4 
Standard Ventilator Co,............ 77 
Stark Rolling Mill Co.............. 75 
ETE cs + 5% 6% 504%.00 4500 0n0 17 
Sullivan-Geiger Co................. 78 
Summit Stove Works............... 11 
Symonds Register Co............., 18 
PEERED Se cb ncise kos 0%60-200% 76 
Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co............ 19 
Vedder Pattern Wks............... 21 
| re 80 
he gL 76 
Weller Pattern Co................. 21 
Wheeling Corrugating Co........... 74 
Wise Furnace Co.................. 12 
Wrought Iron Range Co............ 10 


Chicago, Ml. 


Faces—Ventilating. 


Highton & Sons Co., W., 
Nashua, N. H. 


Facings. 


Dixon Crucible Co., J., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Fencing—Wire. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Files, 


Delta File Wks., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J. 


Flanges—Register. 


Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Flux—Soldering. 
Allen Co. Inc., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Freezers—Ice Cream, 


North Bros. Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Furnaces—Soldering. 


Ashton Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Bernz, Otto, Newark, N. J. 
Burgess Soldering Furnace Co., 
Columbus, O. 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Double Blast Mfg. Co., 
North Chicago, Ill. 


Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc., 


Baltimore, Md. 


Gearing—Skylight. 
Weiss & Co., H., New York, N. Y. 


Grease—Graphite, 


Dixon Crucible Co., J., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Grilles, 


Highton & Sons Co., W., 
Nashua, N. H. 


Handles—Boiler. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hangers—Door. 
Wagner Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, Ia. 


Heaters—Warm Air, 

Art Stove Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Boynton Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Campbell Heating Co., 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Culter & Proctor Stove Co., 

Peoria, Ill. 
Danville Stove & Mfg. Co., 
Danville, Pa. 
Forest City Fdy. & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Globe Stove & Range Co., 

Kokomo, Ind. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo 
Henry Furnace Co., T. E., 
Cleveland, 0. 
Imperial Furnace Co., 
Marshalltown, Ia. 
Lennox Furnace Co., 

Marshalltown, Ia. 
Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Meyer Furnace Company, Peoria, II. 


Modern Way Furnace Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 


Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co. 


Monroe, Mich, 
Oakland Foundry Co., Belleville, 11, 
Robinson Furnace Co., Chicago, Il, 


Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co., 
Cleveland, 0, 
Schill Bros. Co., Crestline, 0, 
Schwab & Sons Co., R. J. 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Sprague Fdy. & Mfg. Co. 
Council Bluffs, Is. 
Standard School Heater Co., 
Chicago, Ml, 
Morrison, I, 
Akron, 0, 


Summit Stove Works, 
Wise Furnace Co., 
Wrought Iron Range Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Iron—Soldering, Self Heating. 
Allen Co. Ine., L. B., Chicago, Ill, 


Lyon, Conklin & Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Jobbers—Hard ware, 


Bullard & Gormley Co., Chicago, Ill, 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., Peoria, Mi, 


Machinery—Culvert, 
Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, ina. 


Machines—Crimping, 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wkzs., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Metals—Old and New. 
Birkenstein & Sons, 8., Chicago, Ml. 


Metals—Perforated. 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mica, 
Brauer Supply Co., A. G., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Miters, 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Nails—Slating. 
Hussey & Co., C. G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ornaments—Sheet Metal. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Patterns—Stove. 
Cleveland Castings Pattern Co., 
Cleveland, 0. 


Cope Stove Pattern Wks., G. W., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Quincy, Ill. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Quincy, Il. 


Quincy Pattern Co., 
Vedder Pattern Wks., 
Weller Pattern Co., 


Paint—Silica Graphite. 


Dixon Crucible Co., J., : 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Pipe and Fittings—Furnace. 
Meyer & Bro. Co., F., Peoria, Ill. 


Michigan Safety Furnace Pipe Cv., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pipe and Fittings—Stove. 


Hemp & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
M f Furnace Pipe Co., 
seeccatnieacein Detroi*, Mich. 
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